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Some traditions seem to be revitalized in art after they have 
ceased to function in an organized society. Disowned by the mass, 
on the verge of extinction or change, they find a brief renewal in 
poetry or prose. Thus Hawthorne’s moral romances mark a second 
flowering of the Puritan spirit, and James Branch Cabell’s novels 
embody the whole technique of southern gallantry. Coming at the 
end of a romantic period, into a society already turning to sterner 
disciplines, Thomas Wolfe hoped to find in his own life and aspira- 
tions an answer to the mechanic present. His career will be written 
as a chapter in the development, or possibly the decline, of romantic 
individualism in American fiction. 

After a good writer has written three or four novels his books be- 
gin to show the working of a recurrent pattern. From it we get our 
knowledge of his resources and the technical means for carrying his 
material into action. In The Web and the Rock, the first of Wolfe’s 
two posthumous novels, this pattern is always present: the loose 
biographical narrative, a reality of sense impressions, an expert 
command of language, the dream of lost time. He threw his talents 
with reckless waste into his books, fulfilling himself in none. Cer- 
tainly this is not the novel he intended to write, but in its failure 
there is an illustration of that tragic lack of fulfilment which is one 
of the puzzling aspects of American life. 

What is true of his novels is also true, in a larger sense, of America 
itself. Depressions, strikes, bread lines, and dust bowls testify to 

* Dayton Kohler is assistant professor of English in the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and a contributor to the leading literary magazines. 
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the incompleteness of our national life. America has been exploited 
by men who have never made it their spiritual home. For this reason 
our literature has produced few integrated careers, and our classics 
are mostly prophecies of greatness still to come. Thomas Wolfe has 
paid his contemporary debt to James Joyce, but his real masters 
are those earlier writers, Thoreau, Melville, and Whitman, who also 
tried to shape in the pattern of their own lives a vision of human 
destiny on the American continent. 

The Web and the Rock is another ‘‘Legend of a Man’s Hunger in 
His Youth.” Before his death Wolfe always referred to this as his 
Gulliver book. It was to be a fable of the innocent man’s discovery 
of his world, the adventures of a modern Gulliver in boyhood, work, 
love, exile, and self-realization; and its tone of satiric exaggeration 
would link it with much rude myth-making in the American past. 

The story is innocent and romantic enough. It begins with the 
boyhood of George Webber, an awkward, ugly boy whom his friends 
call Monk, in the small town of Libya Hill in the state of old Cataw- 
ba. It is not young George, however, who gives this part of the novel 
its air of reality, but the dense pattern of the life about him. Village 
characters, bits of family gossip, and tales of lusty ancestral Joyners 
in the hills long ago fill the background of his early years. There is 
the story of Dick Prosser, soft-spoken, quiet-footed negro who ran 
amuck one night and terrorized the town before he was trapped and 
lynched, which reveals the underlying violence of southern life with 
a simple effectiveness unmatched by William Faulkner. The strange 
appearances of Rance Joyner, who was “seen” before every back- 
woods calamity, have the proper fabulous touch; and the anecdote 
of the Joyner brothers who sat discussing methods of Egyptian em- 
balming while their father’s body lay unburied for three days holds 
the grim humor of the impossible cruel tale, the tall story. These 
and other stories hinted at, but never told, make up a vivid, moving 
chronicle of mountain life and legend. 

After four years at Pine Rock College, where provincial Protes- 
tantism diluted the older culture of the Renaissance and Rome, he 
goes to New York. There he becomes an instructor in the School 
for Utility Cultures, Incorporated. This section of the novel de- 
velops at great length the progress of his affair with Esther Jack, a 
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Jewish theatrical designer much older than himself. Esther is a 
charming, capable woman who mothers him for three years, en- 
courages him to finish a novel for which he cannot find a publisher, 
and out of her own ample world feeds his adolescent craving for ex- 
perience. The affair ends unhappily because George cannot control 
his emotions. He breaks out in fits of jealousy and rage, blames her 
for his failure as a writer, ridicules her race. There are too many 
quarrels, too many reconciliations. The story grows altogether too 
melodramatic and sadistic before George finally goes off to Germany. 
There the book ends, after George has been injured in a beer-garden 
brawl, with an odd, nostalgic debate between the body and the 
heart. 

Those familiar with Thomas Wolfe’s fiction will find in The Web 
and the Rock specific points of reference with Look Homeward, Angel 
and Of Time and the River. These novels were essentially two parts 
of a thinly disguised autobiography projected through the special 
vision of Eugene Gant. The first began with the arrival of Oliver 
Gant, a Pennsylvania stonecutter, in Altamont in western Catawba. 
There he settled and married Eliza Pentland, daughter of a sturdy, 
industrious mountain family. Old Gant, a restless, luckless, but 
strangely lovable man of great physical strength and enormous ap- 
petites, dissipated his energies in drinking and fierce rhetoric. 
Thrifty Eliza, pinning her faith to a growing tourist trade, opened 
a boarding-house, and with her earnings bought and sold real estate 
so shrewdly that she was able to lay aside a modest fortune. Eugene 
grew up as the neglected youngest child of a loud, jostling brood of 
children. Unhappy at home, tormented at school, he escaped first 
into his own world of poetry and daydreams, later into the greater 
freedom of the state university at Pulpit Hill. 

Of Time and the River continued Eugene’s career in the dramatic 
school at Harvard, told of his friendship with Starwick, a frustrated 
young intellectual of the twenties, his failure as a playwright, and 
his agonized attempts to arouse his college classes to the beauty of 
English poetry. In the death of old Gant the novel rose to the level 
of great tragic drama, but much of it was filled with catalogues of 
people and places and Eugene’s constant brooding over the mysteries 
of life and time. In Paris he learned Starwick’s corrupt nature, and 
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there, homesick and alone, he discovered the strangeness and variety 
of his own America. 

The faults of these books are plain to any reader. As documents 
of one man’s experience they are brilliant and superb, but as novels 
they leave much to be desired. Reading them again, we realize the 
narrow range of Wolfe’s material: a young man’s hopes and fears 
and sorrows. There is no attempt to record the whole of human 
experience. Religion and politics, for example, which engage the 
interest and activity of many people, find no place in his pages. In 
their bulk and seriousness of purpose they compel our critical atten- 
tion, but when we set them beside the great novels of our time we 
find his work lacking in a certain density of meaning, a central idea 
of reference that serves as a point of discipline in his shapeless, 
sprawling records of experience. The meaning of a novel should be 
a part of its structure as well. Ulysses begins with the idea of myth 
survivals in an ordinary world. Remembrance of Things Past traces 
the disintegration of personality in a period of social decay. The 
Old Wives’ Tale deals also with the ravages of time. Growth of the 
Soil parallels the rise of civilization itself. The Forsyte Saga shows 
the way of life of a whole class. Joseph and His Brothers takes the 
long view of history to explore the ancient world. In brief, every 
good novelist is concerned with some form of human conduct, either 
with the ends of existence itself or with the manners of a given time 
and place. But in the novels of Thomas Wolfe there is neither one 
nor the other. The motives of his people are never central; there are 
no codes of conduct by which they stand or fall. 

What we have at the center of his writing is the expression of a 
tremendous but private sensibility. Whether his name is George 
Webber or Eugene Gant, he is the same headstrong, undisciplined 
personality, a reflecting screen for his author’s exuberance and con- 
fusion and despair. This central figure is always Wolfe’s greatest 
failure. There is no angle from which we can view him as a separate 
personality because he has all the weakness and abundant energy 
of Wolfe’s own nature. In The Web and the Rock Wolfe honestly 
tried to write an objective novel. There is, however, no point of 
meaning or structure which cannot be related to his own experience. 
He had only one story to tell. That was the life of Thomas Wolfe, 
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who was born in Asheville, North Carolina, studied at the state uni- 
versity and Harvard, taught at the City College of New York, and 
then, fleeing from an unhappy personal experience, learned in a 
foreign land the simple truth that each man’s world lies within him- 
self. At night, in strange cities, he filled his great ledgers with that 
endless store of memories from which his novels grew. 

No small part of his effectiveness was due to the vivid imagery 
with which he reproduced his world. His capacity for details was 
enormous. Sitting on the terrace of a café in Paris, he would suddenly 
remember the railing along the boardwalk at Atlantic City, an iron 
bridge across a slow, muddy river, the clatter of a milk wagon in the 
dusty heat of an August afternoon, and from these he tried to put 
down in words the moods and sights and sounds of half a continent. 
He wrote about the America he knew—the vast, strident, wonderful 
land in all of its might and ugliness and beauty. A rushing train 
whistling in the night, New England spring, the Dempsey-Firpo 
fight, a sleeping small town, the lurching roar of the subway under 
Times Square, cities and fields and rivers, dawn, dusk, moonlight— 
these are among the hundreds of impressions that he rendered with 
such precise yet suggestive power of language that they are a part 
of our experience as we read. 

His talent for portraiture was no less remarkable and real. Al- 
though he had no control over his central figures, he had the energy 
of a Dickens or a Dostoevski in filling the people about them with a 
wild vitality of their own. Ranting, brawling old Gant, the builder 
of fires, the provider of food, has the elemental quality of a myth. 
It is the same with Eliza, with her passion for property, her grudging 
affection, her sudden generosities. Uncle Bascom Pentland is like 
no man who ever lived, yet he exists completely in his own distorted 
world. All the Gants and Pentlands are oversize and Homeric, per- 
manent properties of our imagination. Among them, on a more real- 
istic level, are intensely human beings like Esther Jack, Abe Jones 
the Jewish student, the blighted Coulson family that Eugene knew 
at Oxford, the old humbug countess at Orleans. Then there are the 
thin caricatures and humorous grotesques whom we recognize as 
real people under different names—Professor Hatcher of the drama 
workshop, the Cambridge hostesses to underfed Harvard intellec- 
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tuals, Rosalind Bailey the poet, and, best of all, the savagely drawn 
Irish critic, Seumas Malone. Wolfe put into his novels enough char- 
acters to fill a new comédie humaine. 

This close survey of a country and its people led him inevitably 
to the mystic view of a continent; inspired by the heroic images of 
Melville and Whitman, he attempted the enlargment of his American 
land. He came early on what was for him the true national fable, 
the story of a family that would in six great novels fill in the whole 
outline of American life and history. It was a bolder project than 
any other writer had tried, and it is proof of his industry that two of 
these novels had already been published and large sections of two 
more existed in manuscript when he died. As he confessed in The 
Story of a Novel, he was haunted by dreams of guilt and time: he 
had been far from home and he had betrayed a trust. He had for- 
gotten time, the briefness of man’s years, and the river of youth 
carrying him away. Part of his brooding concern came also from 
the inescapable loneliness of American life, for it has been pointed 
out that Whitman’s democratic dream and the Marxian hope of a 
planned society are only two attempts to escape the loneliness of 
American destiny. But from the vastness and variety of the earth 
itself he would fashion a familiar landscape of the spirit; he would 
recapture the dream of lost time. It did not matter that the America 
he wished to celebrate survived only in memory. He would write 
that fable in the memory of one man and his family. He had the 
vision of a poet and prophet without the knowledge that national 
mysticism must have strong roots in a particular place and time. 
Emerson had his Concord, Whitman his Paumanok. Wolfe had only 
a home place that he alternately loved and hated. 

In Wolfe the romantic will was strong, but because there was no 
order in his own life he was unable to impose order on his material. 
The wasteful energy of his nature shows how little his novels owed 
to a common way of life and a common morality. What is lacking 
in his work is, precisely, that element of tradition which stands for 
inherited wisdom—the knowledge of life and human conduct which 
we do not have to learn for ourselves. He knew what was spurious 
and flawed in the southern tradition, but he never realized that under 
the romance of moonlight and magnolias there is another side of 
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southern life which grew out of the hard, practical necessities of life 
on the early western frontier. Within this local tradition manners, 
cooking, politics, and oratory flourished; its code of morals was rude 
but intact. It produced Andrew Jackson and Mark Twain; and, in 
our own time, Caroline Gordon, Andrew Lytle, Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings, and, at times, Ellen Glasgow have shown that its possi- 
bilities for fable, dialogue, and symbolism are still extraordinarily 
rich. Born where this tradition still survives, Wolfe saw only what 
had grown mechanical or cheap. In The Web and the Rock there is 
always an uneasy awareness of this regional background: 

In these and in a thousand other ways, from every intonation of Aunt 
Maw’s life and memory, he heard lost voices in the hills long, long ago, saw 
cloud shadows passing in the wilderness, listened to the rude and wintry desola- 
tion of March winds that howl through the sere grasses of the mountain mead- 
OWS..... It came to him at night, in Winter from a room before a dying fire, 
in Summer from the porch of his grandfather’s little house, where Aunt Maw 
sat with other rusty, aged crones of her own blood and kin, with their unceasing 
chronicle of death and doom and terror and lost people in the hills. . . . . It came 
to him in all they said and did, in the whole dark image of the world they came 
from, and something lost and stricken in the hills long, long ago.? 

Sometimes he worked within this tradition, and then we see what 
his career might have been if he had accepted the limitations of his 
material. Old Gant is himself the type of the pioneer, the restless 
wanderer broken by hardship and time but still talking big and 
acting wild in his old age. And the stories that flowed endlessly 
from Aunt Maw Joyner’s store of family legend, like the magnificent 
long short story, ““Web of Earth,” tap the lusty folk literature that 
rose to its peak in Joel Chandler Harris and Mark Twain. It is an 
art of homely anecdote that flourished in the cabins and trading 
posts and taverns on the frontier—rambling, drawling, exaggerated, 
shrewd with a realistic knowledge of human character. Even the 
note of mimicry and derision is not new; it is the voice of the frontier 
examining itself for its own knowledge and entertainment. 

Thomas Wolfe’s novels reveal a conflict never resolved within 
himself. In Asheville, in his boyhood, the antitraditional forces were 
already at work. The town had its boom of progress and prosperity 


From Thomas Wolfe, The Web and the Rock (New York: Harper & Bros.). 
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by catering to the needs of travelers and the sick. It heard the 
promise of the big money, and Wolfe, peddling papers for his weekly 
pennies, dreamed also of the great, rich cities of the North. He re- 
jected a local tradition for the more flattering image of the young 
man’s pilgrimage to the city. The exciting train rides that carried 
him hurtling across the American landscape, the vision of the city 
with its towers rising through a thousand lights and weathers, were 
symbols of his efforts to escape from the isolation of provincial Amer- 
ica. But for him escape was impossible. He had a provincial inno- 
cence that he never lost, and the city offered a way of life that he 
could neither understand nor make a part of his own experience. 
Just as Eugene Gant was the true son of Oliver and Eliza, so Wolfe 
was a native of the Carolina hills. The past, in his imagination, 
accompanied the present, and in his novels he went back to his 
childhood and home, although he never knew why. The romantic 
personality requires a savage landscape and a free way of life, but 
for him there was no refuge except the wilderness of his own spirit. 
There he had only his memory of past time and his gift for rhetoric 
to sustain him. 

Lacking a set of traditional images, he was forced to use an in- 
vented mythology. During the writing of Of Time and the River, 
according to his own account, his central idea was “man’s search to 
find a father, not merely the father of his flesh, not merely the lost 
father of his youth, but the image of strength and wisdom external 
to his need and superior to his hunger, to which the belief and power 
of his own life could be united.”” Old Gant as such a symbol is ad- 
mirable, for the traditional and idealized father always stands for 
all that is nearest in our own immediate past and beyond that in the 
experience of the race itself. Gant has a greater significance, how- 
ever, in the fact that he has his counterpart in popular frontier 
mythology; he is America in its old age bragging of its lusty, brawl- 
ing youth. The search for the father, the lost pattern of ancestral 
life, gives Eugene’s nostalgia its proper emotional focus, but it 
does not supply a dramatic tension in the novel itself. It does not, 
as in Ulysses, set a point about which the narrative centers. The 
symbol cannot direct Eugene’s wanderings, but it remains a valid 
point of reference with the American past. 
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The attempt to present Eugene in the same symbolic manner is 
less successful. In him the sturdiness of the pioneer has dwindled 
to a wayward nature that rebels against all social discipline. He is 
the modern western man, the frustrated exile in space and time, 
who derives his significance from classic mythology. By turn he is 
Orestes fleeing into the north, young Faustus, Telemachus searching 
for the father, Jason on the distant voyage, Antaeus returning to his 
native earth. But he is also an awkward, overgrown Carolina boy to 
whom none of these classic changes is possible. One difficulty comes 
from the fact that Eugene is little more than an embodiment of 
private emotions out of which the novels were written. He is in- 
volved in the predicament of composition and lost in the action. 
The symbolism of The Web and the Rock is also confused. The rock 
is Manhattan Island, the abiding city, but the web is at one time 
George Webber’s childhood world and at another his affair with 
Esther Jack. 

Thomas Wolfe failed as a novelist because he tried to evade the 
responsibilities of his form. One of the first laws of the novel is that 
it must be a communication of experience realized in terms of char- 
acter and situation. Unable to express his larger meaning in the im- 
mediate story, Wolfe fell back, like Melville before him, on rhetoric 
and apostrophe. His lovely and solemn hymns to death and time, 
his thundering roll call of American names, his descriptions of land- 
scape and the seasons, contain some of his best writing, but they 
stand outside the framework of the novel. They are not even used as 
internal monologues that might illuminate character. Rather they 
reveal the surging moods that Wolfe himself knew when he broke out 
in wild singing or in despair prowled city streets at night. Perhaps no 
other writer has had a greater or more sympathetic intimacy with 
the American scene, but in spite of all his efforts he could not create 
a continuous America. Like Melville and Whitman, he was driven 
to incoherence by the desire to impose his will on disordered ex- 
perience. 

He was the most prodigal of writers. During his last years he 
seemed to grow more conscious of the waste in his life and work. He 
was always on the point of leaving New York forever. At one time 
he planned to go back to North Carolina. Later he talked of settling 
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near his father’s old home in middle Pennsylvania. Instead he 
started on his fatal western journey. 

Now that he is dead critics will probably disclaim much that they 
once admired. There will be a Wolfe legend, of course, just as there 
is a legend for every writer who dies young. Its groundwork has al- 
ready been laid: his giant size, the quantities he ate and drank, his 
discovery by Maxwell Perkins, his aimless wanderings. Eventually, 
I suppose, he will be rediscovered, as Melville and Stephen Crane 
have been reclaimed, for those qualities of his work which seem most 
authentic to us now: the marvelous reporting, the tortured, ro- 
mantic spirit, the lyric fragments. 

But if this were all of Wolfe it would be easy enough to explain 
the impact that his novels made on public and critics alike. There 
remains something huge and memorable at the bottom. It is, I 
think, a disturbing sense of prophecy; not, however, the means of 
forecasting the future which we find in the social-political treatises 
of H. G. Wells. Prophecy in fiction is a tone of voice, an accent of 
meaning that expresses the underlying spirit of an age. Look Home- 
ward, Angel contains one pointed episode. In his workshop Gant 
kept a marble angel carved many years before, when he dreamed of 
becoming a sculptor. But what the young man created in hope the 
old man sold to adorn a prostitute’s grave. Here is a brief allegory 
of America, where the pioneer’s idealism and toil have been turned 
to baser ends. Thomas Wolfe followed old strivings in a mechanic 
world. He looked at life in terms of personal encounter, but he found 
the real enemy in man’s own thwarting spirit. In his vexed and 
furious prose he revealed the restlessness and rootlessness of his 
generation. This is the meaning of his frustration and his passionate 
view of the American land. Critics have claimed that he ignored the 
special interests of our time. But there is little need to write about 
the fear of dictators or strikes or the last pay check when the greater 
fear is the moral confusion of the age itself. Wolfe was a prophet be- 
cause of the personal nature of his search, and his work has moral 
value for us today. That is the secret of his critical importance. 
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ENGLISH VIA THE AIR WAVES 


BERNICE ORNDORFF" 


Radio is a “‘natural’”’ for the teaching of English; but, though books 
and articles on the subject are plentiful, a critical examination of this 
literature is disappointing. It indicates that our use of radio has been 
haphazard, growing more from a vague realization that radio is 
loaded with something we ought to be using than from any real, 
conscious co-ordination with educational objectives. 

Too much that is written considers the question: ‘‘What can we 
do about radio?”’ We should ask instead: “What can radio do for us?” 
We do not quite see that radio can offer the same educational experi- 
ences as books, newspapers, magazines, the theater, or travel, and 
usually in a more economical, easy, and gripping manner. Since 
these experiences are presented through the ear rather than through 
the eye, they do necessitate new ways of assimilating, but, except for 
these new techniques of listening, radio can be used like any other 
educational agent. 

Some excellent work has been done in planning units for develop- 
ing radio appreciation, but the development of critical thinking is 
only one of the major objectives which can be realized through the 
use of radio. A few real activities involving trips to broadcasting sta- 
tions, setting up school broadcasting apparatus, and preparing pro- 
grams appear in the literature, but they seem largely for the purpose 
of doing something about radio rather than using it for some more 
legitimate educational purposes definitely in mind. In general, radio 
should be used to further the larger objectives of education for its 
peculiar contribution, because it furnishes information, interests, 
motives, enjoyments that other educational agents do not supply so 
efficiently or so easily. Probably there should be very few radio units 
as such. After it is once introduced as a tool, radio should be used 
naturally and incidentally. 

As a basis for evaluating the topics and activities I have found 
listed in the various sources as suggestions to the English teacher, I 

* Miss Orndorff prepared this article, and the article on radio humor which appeared 
in the September Journal, as research projects at Ohio State University. 
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have formulated a set of desirable ‘‘listening experiences’? to which 

radio can contribute by way of the English classroom. These listen- 

ing experiences represent a definite philosophy of teaching with 

obvious and accepted objectives for the realization of which English 

is one means. 

. Exploring the social world—securing information—discovering new interests 

. Learning to think critically—to be discriminating 

. Getting acquainted with literary materials and facts 

. Understanding and enjoying literary values—appreciating personalities of 
artists 

. Projecting some activity—engaging in creative expression 

. Feeling social responsibility—sharing enjoyment with others 

. Acquiring skills and techniques 
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The activities or areas of experience listed in the following pages 
are a compilation of suggestions found in the many sources exam- 
ined. Some of them were specifically stated; some only suggested 
indirectly. Many were bare topics for discussion and have been com- 
bined or used to amplify another idea. Many of those offered were 
discarded because they had no apparent English values. 

The suggestions are for the utilization of commercial programs, 
not for programs from the various schools of the air, which are 
obvious in their aims and explicit as to procedure. The nature of 
these activities is chiefly listening, followed by discussion or critical 
writing except when they result in stimulation to some reading or 
creative expression. 

In the main, out-of-school listening is most practical though it is 
often profitable to listen to a selected program during a class period 
to insure that all have heard and can participate in the postbroadcast 
activity. 

The activities may be conducted as class or individual problems 
according to their nature or appeal. Topics should not be used mere- 
ly for a day’s discussion or writing but as a basis for some investiga- 
tion, study, planning, or constructive action. 

I. EXPERIENCES IN EXPLORING THE SOCIAL WORLD—SECURING 

INFORMATION—DISCOVERING NEW INTERESTS 

As a means of achieving this social objective the radio is highly 
potential, more versatile than the magazine, more vivid than news- 
papers, more economical of time than books. 
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Before values of any sort can be sought from radio, it is important 
to know what is on the air to be used—and when. Therefore, the 
first profitable thing to be done is to browse. Reports on browsing 
can be written or oral and should show the literary values we strive 
for in composition—substance and form and originality. 


Exploring the air waves 

The amount and variety of information to be derived from listening in. Any 
misinformation? 

Discovering ‘“‘the public mind” by sampling speeches, music, variety programs 

General kinds of radio programs. To what tastes do they appeal? At what 
hours and stations are they most common? Their essential differences. 
They might be ranked in order of interest to the individual. 

Famous personalities on the air—artists, announcers, speakers 

Radio as an aid to study—school subjects which can be built up through 
specific information, interpretations or opinions, and enjoyment received 
from radio programs 


It is important also for real appreciation of radio that pupils see a 
broadcasting studio in action. This sort of excursion is prolific of 
materials for reports, interviews, and imitative broadcasting. 


Visit to a radio studio 
Studio equipment 
Interviews with announcers, studio managers, technicians, script authors 
Sound devices and effects 
Electrical transcriptions—values and purposes 
Scripts 
Government regulations of broadcasting 


2. EXPERIENCES IN LEARNING TO THINK CRITICALLY—TO 
BE DISCRIMINATING 

We are becoming more and more conscious that radio is a powerful 
agent of propaganda, more effective even than the printed word; and 
it is the obligation of teachers to use this instrument for education in 
the right direction by teaching pupils to distil the good, the beautiful, 
the true from the array offered them. We must develop the question- 
ing mind. 

The type of problem listed here will find expression in free discus- 
sion, round tables, reports, summaries, or editorials. 
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What's what in radio programs 

Discovering the appeals of a dozen of the more popular programs 

Formulation of standards for various types of programs. Tentative scale 
for one or more kinds of programs 

“Best” series of programs on the air. What programs have stayed on the 
air longest? List ten best at beginning of year and again at the end to see 
if tastes have changed. Rating sheets 

Analysis of radio speeches 

Reports of home listening—evaluation in terms of time consumed, quality 
of programs, types of programs 

Listeners’ survey of school neighborhood 

Value of foreign programs 


How to listen 
Evaluate own listening habits and techniques 


What may I believe? 
Advertising, publicity, propaganda. Role of the sponsor 
Government regulation—other countries 
Analysis of news commentaries, political speeches, etc. 


Programs for children 
Should children be permitted to listen to all programs? 
Standards for judging the children’s programs 
Are there possibilities for character training through listening? 
Effectiveness of direct narration in children’s stories—other techniques 


Radio English 

Diction on the air—judging speakers in terms of use of voice, choice of 
words, ability in practical discussion 

Qualities of various announcers 

Is radio leveling out sectional differences in speech? 

Is radio replacing the platform for oratory? Advantages and disadvantages 
to the speaker 

Is radio a good influence in speech? 


A radio guild 
Class, club, or community to study problems of evaluation and taste and to 
develop discrimination through participation 
Plan for an ideal series of radio programs for an imaginary station 


3. EXPERIENCES IN GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH LITERARY 
MATERIALS AND FACTS 
This would seem to be one of the easiest and most profitable uses 
of radio for the English teacher; the air is full of plays, readings, and 
lyrics. But actually, less has been written about this than any other 
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phase of radio utilization. Unfortunately, the English teacher, like 
the history or geography teacher, cannot see the way to making use 
of material, however excellent, that isn’t immediately related to the 
job in hand. For the sake of getting children interested in literature 
and interested in pursuing it independently, it would be worth while 
to interrupt or lay aside permanently the classic required by the 
course of study in order to listen to and discuss with the children the 
classics which the rest of the world is enjoying on the radio. Why 
not be an opportunist and take what the gods offer? Library circula- 
tion jumps up immediately after a creditable presentation of some 
literary classic on the radio or in the movies but not noticeably after 
the average classroom presentation. 


Treatment of classics on the air 

Difference between a radio play and stage drama—tempo, selection of epi- 
sodes, background effects, characterization. Which maintains better literary 
values? What are the dramatic values of each? 

Compare a radio version and the movie version of a play or novel. 

How are other forms of literature handled? 

Radio as a medium for poetry—how frequently presented? In what forms? 
In what form of setting—by poet himself, read, dramatized, chanted, 
verse-speaking choirs? Possibility for materials not yet used 

Radio log or diary 

Plays heard 

Literary personages—‘‘Authors I Have Heard” 

Literary information 


Comedians of the ether 

A proper sense of humor—a proper sense of humor is important to both 
literary sophistication and to enjoyment of life. ‘Too little good humor is 
fed to our youth and too little done to raise the level of their taste. One 
way to cultivate a distaste for the trite or vulgar is to lay it on the table for 
dissection. 

Personalities of comedians, their gags, their stooges, how their programs are 
built up, how the studio audience is used to enhance the effect 

Study of the comedy programs-—type, length, variety, number of participants. 


4. EXPERIENCES IN ENJOYING AND APPRECIATING 
LITERARY VALUES—PERSONALITIES OF ARTISTS 

This phase of radio experience is likely to be the outcome of class- 

room experiences rather than their beginning and will probably be 

unconscious and spontancous. While it is closely related to the form- 
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ing of discriminating tastes, it is the fruition rather than the process, 
a possession which enhances enjoyment without analysis or evalua- 
tion. However, to make sure that the guardian of our literary diet is 
on duty, we may listen actively for literary values. A realization of 
our reasons for liking a program does not lessen our pleasure but 
usually heightens it. We take an intelligent satisfaction in knowing 
why our emotional and aesthetic reactions work as they do. 
Analysis of radio personalities 

Artists, announcers, speakers. What quality or qualities attract the public? 
Comparison of well-known drama broadcasts 

Probability of plot 

Consistency of character 

Naturalness of dialogue 
Radio us a medium for fantasy 

Does it have any advantage over the movie? 
Possibilities for poetry 
Dramatic criticism 

Study of radio scripts—difference from script of stage play 
“Fine style” on the radio 

Difference between hearing on the air and seeing a character on the stage 

as he speaks 
Is there a disadvantage in not being able to turn back as in a book? 
Programs that seem outstanding because of character of the script rather 
than the excellence of the performers 
Evaluation of the words of songs popular on the air 


5. STIMULATION TO ACTIVITY -CREATIVE EXPRESSION 

In detective fiction you are invited about a third of the way 
through the book to try your wits on a solution with money back if 
you succeed. At the movies you follow the bouncing ball and whistle 
as the organist plays your favorite of the moment. One of the out- 
standing qualities of much of the advertising programs on the air is 
the invitation to do something—engage in a contest, contribute a 
question, send in a box top. Audience participation is intended to 
stimulate buying of the product, but it also enhances enjoyment 
and thereby the popularity of the program by providing an outlet 
for reactions set going. And this principle of participation or crea- 
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tive expression should be allowed to take its way in the schoolroom 
as a result of radio listening. 

Least productive of English values, perhaps, are the collecting 
activities, scrapbooks, pictures, etc.; but even they may be made to 
pay out in the broader sense of English if they involve reading, selec- 
tion, and evaluation. 

Reference reading 

Suggested by news items or commentaries heard 

Following radio appearance of an author. This can become the starting point 
for reading in literary or subject-matter fields. 

For further information about new subjects heard over the radio. The di- 
rection of a pupil’s reading can be influenced by having attention called to 
broadcasts on specified subjects for further information or to follow a newly 
awakened interest. 

Spontaneous reading of literature after or before heard on the air 

These reading activities may stimulate a whole class to pursue a certain line 
of reading or furnish individuals with new directions. 

Reports, discussions, round tables 

Following broadcasts—may deal with content or standards for programs 

Reports of representatives listening to certain programs—information or 
evaluation 

Following visit to a broadcasting station 
Radio log or diary 

Semester history of listening with critical comments 
Radio guild 

For study of radio problems or amateur production. See V1 
Clippings 

Classified, evaluated 
Classroom dramatization 

Imitating dramatic broadcasts for motivation and application 

Adapting literary episodes or free writing of drama. Problem of copyright 
with selected or adapted plays or readings 

Who's who in radio 

Assembling of material about radio personalities 
Radio review column in school paper or bulletin 

Interviews or comments gathered from students 

Reviews 
Class radio magazine 

News—reviews—original scripts 

There is no real magazine of this kind. It would be an interesting field in 


which to pioneer 
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Physics of radio—equipment 
Enough information about the principles of radio for intelligent appreciation 
Homemade equipment 


In-school broadcasting 
P.A. system or homemade setup 
School news broadcasting 
Interviewing 
Assembly programs 
Recording 
Of some assembly or other program to preserve the program and for appre- 
ciation of the techniques of recording 
See 7 
Contests in radio writing 
To be produced 


Dictionary of radio terms 
Vocabulary of useful critical terms 
Radio jargon 
Technical terms 
Compiling a radio guide (mimeo or bulletin board) 
Programs, interesting or related to school work, or timely 
Advance notices of special broadcasts 
New words 
Record of additions to vocabulary from radio listening and activities 


6. SOCIAL BEHAVIOR--SHARING INFORMATION OR EQUIPMENT 
WITH OTHERS—TAKING RESPONSIBILITY 


The realization of this objective will take place largely outside the 
school, but it must be stimulated by the discussions and activities of 


the schoolroom. 


Home listening 
How to cope with the problem of varying program tastes of different members 
of the family 
Radio manners 
Conversation during somebody’s favorite program 
Radio during calls 
Radio during study or reading by others 
Relation of radio to leisure time 
Possibilities of radio for vocational guidance 
Round tables on school issues 
Safety talks to lower grades 
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Town hall (school) 
In-school broadcasting staff 
Stock company, news, travelogue, episodes from history and science 


Sharing programs—P.A. system 
Verse-speaking choir 
A play for other classes or grades 
School news bulletins 
Assembly programs 
Individual pupil report of worth-while activity 
Radio drama workshop 
Report of club activity 
Sample class and activity programs 


7. LEARNING NEW SKILLS AND TECHNIQUES 

The English teacher may profitably look to radio to furnish ma- 
terials and motivating situations for the learning of English skills 
and techniques. He will find content pertinent to the students’ out- 
of-school activities and interests. Expression will of necessity take 
the literary forms of essay, report, summary, review, discussion, 
round table, editorial, précis, dialogue, or drama—techniques which 
the English teacher must teach anyway. The public address system 
or homemade broadcasting outfit furnishes opportunity for real in- 
school broadcasting with its attendant speech and composition 
values. 
Diction on the air 

Comparison of speakers and announcers as to quality of diction 

Recording of pupil voices 


Use of P.A. system or homemade set to test and study voices 


Taking notes 
From speeches, news items, and programs for later reporting or discussion 
in class 


Filing notes 
For future reference 
Filing articles from newspapers or magazines pertaining to some radio 
activity 
Interviews 
During visit to studio with script authors, artists, studio managers, etc., 
written for school paper or class bulletin 
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Reports 
Of listening 
Of new books or articles dealing with radio 
Reviews and critiques 
Selected programs or series for school paper or bulletin 
Student scripts 
Dramatic 
Original 
To present a school activity 
Scripts for station broadcasts should be written by experienced writers un- 
less the purpose is to exploit a school production. 


Editorials for school paper 
Relation of radio to study 
Social behavior and the radio 
Value of broadcasting 
Any of the evaluation problems 


Dictionary of radio terms—Vocabulary of useful critical terms 


News writing 
Items of school interest for the school broadcast 
Tests and quizzes 
For in-school broadcasting 
Summaries 
Radio talks heard 
Discussions 
Letter writing 
Intelligent fan mail 
Constructive criticism to station 
To Federal Communications Commission 


‘To script exchanges 
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ARE WE ACCOMPLISHING OUR AIMS IN 
THE COMPOSITION CURRICULUM? 


LUELLA B. COOK’ 


In the last decade the teaching of composition has undergone a 
radical change. Instead of the old forms of discourse—description, 
narration, exposition, and argument—such captions as radiobroad- 
casting, the news story, the writing of minutes, friendly letters, an 
address of welcome indicate the new goals of our writing and speak- 
ing courses in the senior high school. These are the modern excuses 
for written and oral composition by which we declare the practical 
aim of our teaching. The activity now is the thing, and the bigger 
and more ambitious the activity, the more closely in line it is sup- 
posed to be with the Gestalt theory of grasping the whole. We do 
not even quail at letting students pretend to be running the city for a 
day, turning city officials out of their chairs, in order that the fiction 
that students are learning by experience may be realistically main- 
tained. Not long ago a student in a midwest city high school skipped 
classes in order to interview Mae West for the school newspaper and 
found in this activity indeed what so-called practical people are wont 
to call a “practical” incentive to writing. By an amazing variety of 
stunts we seek to persuade students that learning to speak and to 
write is important in the world of affairs and to give them what 
appears to be real stuff to write about. We are no longer content to 
assign themes or compositions. Even those words themselves are fast 
becoming taboo. Instead, we publish newspapers, magazines, even 
books; or we prepare elaborate imitations of them. We plan assem- 
bly programs, preside at school functions, manage ‘‘at home’s,”’ and 
sell advertising-—all in order that students may learn the use of lan- 
guage through what looks and feels like “practical” experience. Our 
procedures no longer prepare for life; they are designed to give stu- 
dents a pretaste of life itself. John Dewey’s dictum that we learn 
best through doing is indeed applied with a vengeance. 

* Mrs. Cook is a teacher of English in the Central High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
She is the author of several textbooks in the field of English, including Experiments in 
Reading and the recently published Developing Language Power and Using Language 
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Are we then in the midst of a revolution? Does the activity pro- 
gram or the experience curriculum represent a basic and a per- 
manent change in educational thought? Are we on solid ground? Or 
have we sold our birthright for a mess of pottage? 

The gains are chiefly negative; the gains of having successfully 
challenged the old empty formulas, of having called attention to the 
fact that something was wrong with the old method of teaching 
composition. The loss lies in our having traded an educational phi- 
losophy—-however outmoded-—for a hodgepodge of projects, which 
presents our whole program in the ludicrous light of a dog being 
wagged by a tail. 

Activity, we seem to be saying, is valuable for its own sake. Our 
whole attempt to make knowledge function has resulted in a flood of 
material of ‘“‘what to do,” with the question “how to do it well” or 
“why it should be done at all” left almost wholly unanswered. We 
have set up in concise form complicated activities that require a skill 
and a judgment which we make little effort to train; which require a 
knowledge that we seem never to have time to impart. We must get 
on with the project itself—an at home for parents visiting school, the 
publication of a booklet or magazine or newspaper, an assembly pro- 
gram. We seem to assume that the setting-up of a practical incentive 
for writing or speaking will work a teaching miracle. When it 
doesn’t, we merely move the activity up to a higher level. Our popu- 
lar textbooks are manuals of activities, which provide an abundance 
of busywork. All basic justification for performing the tasks as- 
signed, all knowledge which would make the doing of them seem like 
intelligent procedure, have been virtuously omitted from their pages. 
Teaching, indeed, seems often to consist of little more than assigning 
work to be done. Activities are named and described in the briefest 
form possible in what seems to be the belief that neither teachers nor 
students have either the time or the patiene it takes to understand 
the nature of the thing they are doing or any valid reason for doing 
it. With a pious ballyhoo about learning students are catapulted into 
brisk social action. 

One of the most serious results of this emphasis on immediate 
doing is the oversimplifying, in the minds of both student and teach- 
er, the whole problem of learning to use language effectively. Teach- 
ers have come to expect assignments in textbooks to be self-operating 
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enterprises, to be set in motion by the mere pressing of a button. 
Students are impatient to start doing or going—never mind where or 
why as long as they are off in pursuit of something immediately 
obvious, something altogether tangible. Success—at least super- 
ficial success—must come easily from whatever knowledge and 
power students already possess, else interest is likely to die down and 
the project collapse. Thus really difficult tasks are made to sound 
far more simple of accomplishment than they are. 

There is nothing really simple about writing a friendly letter or 
telling an anecdote interestingly, except as all standards of good and 
bad performance are relinquished. The moment that we inquire into 
what makes one letter more friendly than another or what kind of 
power goes into an interesting style—in other words, the moment 
that we tackle in earnest the very problem we have set up—we find 
that such activities, although easy to name, are more difficult of 
accomplishment than we have let them appear. They should be 
difficult, else why include them in a teaching program? To do either 
one well should entail not only the obvious final physical effort that 
goes into a public performance of any kind but the painstaking, pre- 
liminary effort of learning how to do the task well. Such preparation 
cannot be crowded into a few paragraphs, a few concise directions, or 
a few scattered hours. 

We have been deluded by the assumption that experience of and 
by itself is valuable and that interest in itself can banish ignorance. 
Teachers complain that their students cannot make a good speech, 
cannot write a creditable composition—-as though teaching were 
little more than expecting the job to be done well. Of course, stu- 
dents can’t speak and write well. Presumably that’s why we are 
teaching them. Making even the simplest speech isn’t really easy; 
and good writing is a subtle art. On what grounds have we tried to 
persuade ourselves differently ? 

We have been betrayed by the ease with which activities are 
named in our courses of study, by the delusion that verbal brevity is 
synonymous with simple action. Be brief! Be interesting! Be 
poised! How glibly we exhort our students to accomplish these won- 
ders! Such incantation can whip up a sense of need; it cannot fulfil 
that need. 
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The idea that compositions, both oral and written, are-—or should 
be-—-easy of accomplishment is given weight in our modern hand- 
books on how to study. It takes half a lifetime, really, to learn to 
exercise good judgment, yet in one modern handbook the whole 
mental process was summarized in six small pages. With similar dis- 
patch ‘thinking creatively,” “‘learning to criticize,” “analyzing and 
classifying’’ were disposed of. Indeed, learning to be interesting, it 
seemed, was no more than the task of an evening. To anyone who 
uses language, it is clear that the teaching of English composition 
cannot be reduced to the dimensions of a handbook. Nor can devel- 
opment in the use of language be marked off in a series of well- 
defined steps such as appear in our courses of study. Language im- 
provement is a matter of slow growth. It is much more than mechan- 
ical change; it is organic development. 

The great virtue of the activity program is its supposed prac- 
ticality. We are told, for example, that it is more practical to teach 
letter writing or parliamentary procedure than to teach description. 
Why? Letters are end products of writing. A letter is the name of 
the thing you put in the mailbox or receive from the mailman, while 
description is only the name of one kind of writing that goes into a 
good letter. It is an ingredient, the stuff out of which letters are 
made. Why this panic over a name, this fear to admit that we are 
still teaching description? There is only a pseudopracticality in this 
stressing of the end products of writing and speaking, this casual 
overlooking of what they are made of. In reality letters are made out 
of neither paper nor ink; they are made out of thought-——-description 
and narration and exposition, by your leave. There can be no quar- 
rel with letters as goals in the study of description. There can be 
quarrel only with the assumption that letter writing is independent 
of description or that to avoid teaching description is to be practical. 
The real impracticality lies in our reluctance to deal realistically with 
the stuff out of which good leiiers are made. 

Again, why is it supposed to be more practical to teach news re- 
porting than story writing? Here, again, we seem to be deceived by a 
number of surface realities which have little or nothing to do with 
real educational value. Only a small percentage of our students will 
become newspaper reporters—-indeed, few more than will become 
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writers of fiction. Can it be that we are again deceived by the physi- 
cal nearness of a newspaper? Just why does the daily newspaper at 
the front doorstep make news writing practical? The practicality of 
any form of writing lies in the change for the better which experience 
with it effects in the speaking and writing habits of students. Thus 
the value to be gained from attempts at news writing—for example, 
the discipline of sticking to the facts—is more obvious, but no more 
useful in the long run, than the value to be gained from the attempt 
at writing a story—for example, the practice of interpreting one’s 
own experience in objective form. The chief difference between these 
two activities is not one of practicality but of ease of accomplish- 
ment. Thus whatever is easy to teach and easy for students to do 
with superficial success is likely to be rated as practical. The long, 
slow process of influencing students’ language habits permanently 
for the better is dubbed impractical. Our emphasis is chiefly on so- 
cial and physical activity, with mental activity left to shift for itself. 
The moment that we begin to inquire into what lies behind the skilful 
telling of anecdotes, for example, or to teach students to appreciate 
understatement or irony——we are dubbed impractical. As long as we 
are superficial in our dealing with the telling of anecdotes, our meth- 
ods are rated as practical; the moment we attempt to be thorough, 
we are academic. 

This fear of the difficult is one of the basic causes of our failure to 
educate. Are we in earnest about the real value of composition? Do 
we really wish to teach youth to use language effectively? To admit 
that a teaching problem is difficult in no way relieves us from the 
responsibility of solving it. Is it important that students learn to 
interpret facts for themselves? Do the demands of a happy and use- 
ful adult life call for the power of original thought? If so, then we 
have no right to run away from our job on the plea that it is too 
difficult. Realizing the difficulties inherent in all these language en- 
terprises should make us more, not less, patient with the stumbling 
efforts of our pupils. 

The most glaring failure of the activity program is its failure to go 
to the bottom of anything; its failure to tackle the psychological fac- 
tors that underlie the skilful carrying out of its own projects. 

The following statement summarizes the English program in a fa- 
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mous experimental school: “‘As in real life, we see more (students have 
a chance to see movies, operas, etc.) talk more (classes are thoroughly 
socialized) and write less.’” Not so much as a word about the thinking 
which presumably precedes talking and should accompany seeing. 
That is taken for granted. It is assumed, apparently, that the chief 
prerequisite to thought is merely an opportunity to think. By the 
same disregard for basic issues, talking is considered a more practical 
activity than writing. Why? Merely because people talk more than 
they write? What would happen if students wrote more—not for 
publication, a false note in our teaching program which has done 
much to obscure the basic issue of composition teaching—but for the 
much more practical reason of learning how to order one’s thoughts. 
Suppose we were successful at teaching students to think more and 
talk less; to wait until they had thought through an idea—if need be, 
on paper—before attempting to express it in public. Could there be 
any more practical requirements for public speaking? Has this em- 
phasis on social performance perhaps almost run its course, and are 
we not due for another shift in emphasis—a more balanced teaching 
program in which the basic psychological factors that underlie indi- 
vidual development will be realistically faced and in which language 
will be recognized as a tool of thought as well as a form of commu- 
nication? 

Perhaps we shall go back to the idea that a school is a place of 
learning rather than a whirligig of modern life. Perhaps we shall re- 
sume our responsibilities as teachers rather than directors of a three- 
ringed circus. Why shouldn’t a school be a school, just as a hospital 
is a hospital and a store is a store? 

In a recent issue of the Reader’s Digest a doctor laments that 
advertisers had been allowed to misinterpret the importance of 
vitamins to the public. Here, in a nutshell, lies a hint of our great 
need and of our failure to educate. Instead of teaching youth to re- 
sist the evils of commercial life, we bring them into the school for 
them to imitate. 

Surely there ought to be some intelligent compromise between the 
ivory tower and the market place. Surely students should not be 
taught to withdraw from the hurly-burly of life. If, however, educa- 
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tion means anything, it means intelligent criticism of the affairs of 
daily life rather than slavish acceptance of them. 

The trouble with the old theme writing on which we have vented 
so much wrath is not that themes belonged primarily to school—so 
do objective tests and blackboards and teachers. Supposing that no 
one does write themes except in the classroom! Does this fact alone 
condemn them? The trouble with the theme writing of the past was 
its empty formalism. But given a stimulating teacher whose interest 
in thought and in style operated as a real force in his own life, and 
theme writing was as exciting an activity as any so-called practical 
stunt ever witnessed in the classroom. Of course, theme writing can 
be empty. So can classroom projects be futile—full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing—except, perhaps, the desire for easy 
publicity. If we are serious in our belief that the effective use of lan- 
guage should be taught, then we must contrive to get at the internal 
conditions on which improvement in language depend. We have 
taught language primarily as communication, forgetting that more 
basically language is a tool of thought. One has only to watch a dog 
try to express its wants without language to realize that some sort of 
cerebration precedes communication. Something lies behind a telling 
phrase, a tactful letter, or an accurate report. We have been content 
in the past to take that something more or less for granted. Like 
bolts of goods on a merchant’s shelves, we have assumed it was 
there in our students’ minds, ready to be made up into various 
shapes, once we had supplied the pattern. We have taught composi- 
tion as a drill subject; we have taught it as a social activity. Is it not 
time, perhaps, that we approach it as a psychological enterprise? 

Have we in our courses of study and in our textbooks sorted out 
the wrong kind of element? Have we kept our eye too much on the 
obvious, external aspects of writing and speaking and failed to put 
a finger on basic mental processes? There is one heartening excep- 
tion. In almost every composition text, in practically all courses of 
study, you will find one unit on observation, on learning to use the 
five senses. Here is an attempt to get at what lies behind the effec- 
tive use of words. Here, strangely enough, is a caption quite at odds 
with “writing friendly letters’ or “reporting the news.”’ Here is a 
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white sheep among black, a psychological process alone in a flock of 
social activities. Here seems to be our first timid inquiry into the 
mystery of style. (Have we not been in the past too content to let 
it remain a mystery?) Here is an attempt to stimulate one of the 
basic facilities, to fertilize the roots of good expression. 

Why shouidn’t we go farther? Why shouldn’t we set about stimu- 
lating the imagination and the reasoning powers with the same faith 
in the affective processes? 

One obstacle is the popular fear of the word “imagination.” As 
the psychologist uses the word, it is a basic mental process, no more 
literary in its connotation than judgment or reason. Its uses are pre- 
eminently practical. Behind safety, for example, lies the ability to 
foresee consequences; behind courtesy and tact, the ability to im- 
agine one’s self in the shoes of another. Practically all human de- 
cency is dependent upon a proper functioning of the imagination. 
Yet teachers—of all people—have persisted in the belief that train- 
ing the imagination is mere frosting. Outside of classes in creative 
writing they refuse to deal with it as important. 

Teaching students to use their five senses is the first step in a chain 
of intellectual development. We have stopped at the first hurdle. 
Why shouldn’t we go on from where we have left off? Why shouldn’t 
we inquire into the basic processes not only of observation but of 
imagination, of reason, and of judgment; and for each faculty trace 
the growing need of language? Under such an emphasis activities 
would be put back among the subtitles in our outlines and would be 
frankly labeled as devices—no more. For activities are results, not 
purposes; they are end products, not basic first principles. It is the 
thought-processes which underlie speaking and writing activities 
which should claim first attention, and our curriculum should set up 
neither literary strands nor social strands but psychological strands. 
In other words, form should wait upon substance and thus gain for 


its own perfection a new energy. 
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POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
ENGLISH CLASSROOM 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG' 


The education of the intelligence is relatively easy. But the formation of 
the moral, aesthetic, and religious activities is very difficult. .... No one can 
learn to distinguish right from wrong, and beauty from vulgarity, by taking a 
course of lectures. Morality, art, and religion are not taught like grammar, 
mathematics, and history. To feel and to know are two profoundly different 
mental states. Formal teaching reaches intelligence alone. Moral sense, 
beauty and mysticity are learned only when present in our surroundings and 
part of our daily life—ALexi1s CARREL, Man the Unknown. 


Why do high-school students feel indifferent and even antagonis- 
tic toward the poetry that is taught them in the English classroom? 
The indictment is partly drawn up before a single poem is read, and 
it is complete when the books have been collected and the term is 
over. Students condemn poetry for a number of reasons: it is un- 
interesting (much of it lacks a vivid plot, exciting sequences of 
action); it is farfetched (it deals with experiences, imaginative or 
real, beyond their ken); it uses language that is remote, artificial, 
unintelligible (it touches no part of their living vocabulary); it has 
no practical value. 

Here is a formidable problem in aesthetic appreciation that the 
English teacher is forced to face at the start, and he must face it 
candidly: how to neutralize an affective condition, how to combat 
subtly, graciously, persuasively, a fixed preconception that amounts 
at times to a violent prejudice. It is a serious problem, indeed, be- 
cause in many cases this prejudice lasts throughout life and acts 
as an effective deterrent to further adventures in aesthetic enjoy- 
ment. There is little that the teacher can do openly to solve this 
problem; aggressive remedial legislation will awaken a more profound 
distrust, a more certain resistance. He must be patient, tactful, 
sympathetic, understanding, even with the most outrageously in- 
sensitive group of students. He must allow the poetry to speak for 

* Teacher of English in the South Side High School, Newark, N.J. 
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itself, slowly to work its hypnotic charm, stressing at all times en- 
joyment rather than analysis, caring little for verbal details and 
more for the larger conception, the emotional impact. He would do 
well if he confined himself at first to poems simple in diction and 
content, lyrics that carry a feeling which can strike a responsive 
chord. 

The supreme difficulty lies in not doing certain things. The 
teacher must restrain himself; he must not allow his knowledge or 
his enthusiasm to lead him into positive didacticism. He must en- 
courage the development of a natural and honest reaction so that 
the student will feel free to say what he thinks and feels; he must 
stand and wait in the hope that the student will learn in time to dis- 
cover and express the true state of his emerging sensibility. He must 
be prepared to laugh with the class, to accept their predicaments as 
real, to respect their sense of values, no matter how sharply it may 
conflict with his, to have the poem flung back in his face, without 
betraying any displeasure or moral or even aesthetic disapproval. 
It is essential that he explain clearly and emphatically the subjec- 
tive, personal nature of taste, that each reaction to a poem is condi- 
tioned by emotions, memories, experiences, and knowledge that are 
individual in character. He must not be put in the disagreeable 
position of becoming a pedagogic salesman. 

To be sure, not every period when poetry is read is punctuated 
with failure. There are lessons of eager, heart-beating response when 
minds work in unison; there are poems that awaken deep interest, 
lines that are like magic. Then there are always a few exceptional 
students (the saving remnant), sensitive, gifted with imagination, 
who catch the true spirit of poetry. There is a real danger, however, 
that they will take command of the class and overshadow the rest. 
It is the majority of the indifferent, the mentally slothful, the spirit- 
ually unawakened for whom poetry must be made a source of de- 
light and illumination. 

Yet it is not possible to make every period a “pop”’ concert com- 
posed of facile, “democratically” popular and simple poems. That 
would not be fair to the few superior students who are to be found 
in every class; it would work havoc not only with the course of study 
but also with the theory of poetic contagion, namely, that if you 
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subject the young to the influence of the “‘best’’ literary models, 
they will eventually succumb. Besides, a student’s reach should ex- 
ceed his grasp, especially in poetry, or what’s a classroom for? Thus 
one assigns the “‘best’’ poems with the fervent hope that the assign- 
ment will in the long run induce a favorable aesthetic reaction. 

By doing so, the teacher is confronted with another difficulty. 
If the response to a poem depends on the capacity of the student to 
comprehend the nature of the experience presented, to associate it 
with experiences and feelings he himself has had, then the teacher 
of English is on many occasions definitely at a loss. How shall he 
teach the ode, “‘Intimations of Immortality,” which one student un- 
wittingly spelled “Imitations of Immorality’”’? How shall he discuss 
the Platonic philosophy, the theme of faith in a future life, when 
these are as alien to the class as the second law of thermodynamics? 
The respect in which a teacher is held, the confidence students have in 
his knowledge, character, and judgment, these are potent factors; 
for the young are born hero-worshippers. They will be docile, they 
will listen respectfully to strange doctrines in a strange tongue, they 
will watch with bright-eyed wonder the extraordinary antics of the 
teacher—the unusual words he brings forth, the new incomprehen- 
sible ideas he preaches, the excited gestures he makes with his hands. 
But in the teaching of poetry this will prove to have little or no 
effect. For the uninitiated the poetic conception must be “vulgar- 
ized,”’ literally “translated” into a language they can understand; 
thus the real poem is destroyed in the barbarous process of para- 
phrasing. 

To a group of Seniors death is a subject as remote as the North 
Pole or Betelgeuse. They know instinctively that they are immortal, 
and they had rather not discuss such an unpleasant topic. The 
problem of death and immortality naturally leads to the delicate 
subject of faith, the conflict between science and religion. Here the 
alert teacher will discover that he is walking on slippery ground. He 
has tried to read and interpret “In Memoriam”’ to the class, only 
to find out that most of his students know neither religion nor 
science; neither the rapturous, intuitive perception of God in the 
universe, the principle of divine order dominating over chaos, nor 
the significance of science; nor why religion and science are in con- 
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flict. The teacher reduces the problem to its simplest terms and 
then invites discussion. To his consternation, he learns, from the 
few students who have any thoughts on the subject, that religion is 
a system of dogma, a Church rather than a faith. 

More startling and malapropos is the reaction when one endeavors 
to explain the distinction between romanticism and classicism. The 
simplified explanation is given in terms of temperament, of attitudes 
toward the world, rather than of abstract literary categories. The 
immature mind, however, is baffled by abstractions. After a lengthy 
and vigorous exposition the teacher is told that romanticism means 
the pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness—which is not, strictly 
speaking, a bad definition. But intellectual misdemeanors of this 
kind may be charitably overlooked; no great harm is done if stu- 
dents fail to distinguish precisely between romantic and classical 
poetry. The poetry itself is the thing—the aesthetic experience! 

Unfortunately their aesthetic receptivity proves very often as un- 
satisfactory as their critical penetration. Shelley, for example, be- 
wilders them. His ‘‘Ode to the West Wind” is a smoky hieroglyphic 
against a wind-driven sky. His ‘Ode to a Skylark”’ is a dizzy con- 
fusion of sound and imagery out of which they can make little sense. 
They look for the bird, the skylark, and lose him in the intense inane, 
disembodied, transformed into a spirit, a strain of spiritual music, 
a soaring luminous symbol. The verse is too ethereal, too idealized, 
and when the reading is finished, the students inquire with a puzzled 
frown: ‘What practical purpose does such poetry serve? What good 
does it do? How does it help one get a job, solve a problem, carve 
out a career?’’ One meets this challenge by pointing out, as well 
as one can, that the complete human life has ideal as well as material 
ends, that art is as important as work and money, that culture is as 
essential as civilization, that the students themselves engage in 
numerous activities for which there is no material reward. After it 
is over, one has the feeling that the students were not convinced by 
this defense of poetry. One is not even sure that they understood it. 

Interesting things begin to happen when Wordsworth’s sonnet 
which starts with “The world is too much with us” is studied in 
class. While a few students may seize upon the underlying meaning, 
the rest find themselves uncomfortably confused; they do not really 
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feel that the sentiment, once it is made clear to them, is true; they 
cannot apply it to any practical situation. As far as they are con- 
cerned, the world is too little with them; they prefer to believe that 
life is real, life is earnest, and that success, financial success, is the 
goal—the reward of hard, honest labor. They want to have as much 
of the practical and delightful world as they can capture, and the 
sooner the better. As for getting and spending, they would gladly 
lay waste their powers to be able to do that. Securing a job, earning 
money and more money, achieving worldly success—that is an ideal 
worth striving for. As one boy phrased it, it is a natural instinct 
on the part of human beings to amass as much wealth as they can. 
What is the beauty of Nature worth compared to the pleasures that 
money can buy? 

For Nature, both as experience and as generalization, is utterly 
outside their ken. To their urban-nurtured, pragmatic minds, it is 
a word empty of content. Ask them what they associate with the 
idea of Nature, how they picture it, and the almost incredible paucity 
of their experience is soon evident. Trees and grass, birds and cattle, 
in general, sum up their metropolitan version of Nature, partly 
drawn from reading, partly from the cinema, and partly from auto- 
mobile jaunts to the countryside. Nature as a primordial, elemental, 
creative force, Nature terrifying in its effusion of energy, tameless, 
mysterious, they have never felt or known. 

If the student feels free to utter his opinions without censorship 
or condemnation on the part of the teacher, he soon betrays the 
fundamental reason why poetry fails to appeal to him. His unre- 
flective reaction, his ignorance of philosophical values, his blind 
acceptance of tribal standards, his limited vocabulary, his unwilling- 
ness to think, his inability to suspend belief temporarily and sur- 
render himself to the spell of the poem, these are facts that cannot 
be evaded. There is no sense in sermonizing. These conditions, as 
every experienced English teacher knows, exist in many schools, and 
they must be faced realistically. The purpose of the English course 
is not to teach poetry—how can poetry be taught?—but to awaken 
a deep and genuine response, to inspire an attitude, to educate the 
emotions. Perhaps the resistance of the student is a gain. It makes 
him defend his beliefs, subject them to a new scrutiny; it may—who 
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knows?—eventually open for him a new world of thought and feel- 
ing. All the English teacher can do is to appeal to the student’s 
honesty, his sense of fairness, his faith in the good judgment and 
integrity of the instructor. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this article are chiefly negative. 
The teaching of poetry in the secondary schools, as far as the ma- 
jority of students are concerned, is largely a failure. And there is 
no solution, at present, for this difficult, vexing problem. Poetry 
can stimulate feeling, but it is no substitute for experience. A lyrical 
description of a toothache, for example, can never hope to be as 
poignant as the actual pain of a nerve-twitching tooth. Similarly, 
for students who have not passed, in imagination, through the valley 
of the shadow of death, who have not known the terror of extinction 
and the sublimity of the hope that is expressed in the doctrine of 
immortality, poems dealing with such themes will remain as abstract 
and unreal as the symbols of calculus. Under these circumstances 
the best the teacher can do is to awaken emotion, to suggest, inspire, 
evoke. In short, he must try to provide as far as possible the 
groundwork for a vicarious experience. The rest depends on the 
future experiences of the individual student, his sensibility, his imag- 
inative insight, his capacity for appreciation, his moral and aesthetic 
faculty. 

All that has been said above is no reason for abandoning the study 
of poetry or for adopting an attitude of resigned pessimism. It 
simply calls for a radical re-examination not only of the accepted 
methods of teaching the subject but also of the assumptions that 
underlie the selection of material. The English curriculum may have 
to be revised in such a way that average students will not be required 
to “study” poems which, in theme and meaning, are beyond their 
tested powers of comprehension. 

There is, however, one streak of hope on the horizon. The newly 
developed technique of adapting poetry to the requirements of the 
radio may possibly create a new audience of poetry lovers. Verse 
drama on the air may accomplish a great deal to offset the attitude 
of indifference that many students seem to possess. It may make 
them feel that poetry actually has some refreshment value, that it 
is an integral and important part of the culture of their time, not 
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something exotic, bookish, and remote. The dynamic speech pat- 
terns of the radio verse-plays by Archibald MacLeish and Alfred 
Kreymborg, the choice of contemporary issues as subject matter, 
the dramatization that the radio is able to effect, the appeal to the 
ear instead of the eye, may help to give a new lease on life to the 
estate of poetry. 





NEW LAMPS 
WANDA ORTON’ 


I am a lady who has taught school long enough to assume all the 
aspects contingent to the march of the wrinkles, but within me an 
internal grin carefully hidden has come to light. Maybe laughter 
such as this is a portent. 

Recently my class and I listened to a remarkable young man fresh 
from a radio studio. He came like Lochinvar to West High to tell 
the future radio writers of America how to improve their dramatic 
skits. He was a brilliant young man, educated to cum laudeish 
heights by an eastern college and nurtured potentially by a broad- 
casting corporation for several busy years. He knew his work. I ad- 
mired him. Secretly I envied him at that time. Perhaps he did my 
class an unestimable service. He was so sure of his direction. Once 
I had been like that! He bristled with the pulsating rhythm of the 
world in which we now live. 

He hacked and meat-cleavered our rather average radio scripts 
and put them through a sausage machine of rules, taboos, and Medes 
and Persians. I know he was honest according to his own convic- 
tions. Often that is all that counts. The class was goggle-eyed. His 
favorite expression of criticism had an Elizabethan rawness. A 
high-school radio dramatic script, according to him, could not be 
flat, dull, bad, or uninteresting. It merely put forth an odor. He 
loved the verb he used. His professors, ke said, had used it. So he 
used it. I have often wished to use it, but Iam a Middle West high- 
school teacher, and the mothers of the future radio writers of America 
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would surely seek my dismissal if I ever used it. So I will never use 
it. After all, I do not believe I really could use it. But as a word 
there was a fascination about it, somewhat paralleling Victor Hugo’s 
famous merde, which no French dictionary ever lists. Even few 
French instructors have ever heard of it or could translate it for you 
if they had. I, for one, hope they never do. I was twenty years 
tracking it down, and when I did finally (as a reward for adolescent 
curiosity), I paled beneath my tan. Had I lived back a little I most 
certainly would have swooned. Now this young man used the almost 
parallel word in straight English just like this: “It s——!”’ But no; 
I refuse to add the other five letters. My typewriter is too Victorian. 
I hope you feel the power of the dash. Nevertheless, what a word! 

It made me think, and thinking is good for teachers of a certain 
age. We flock to attend (I believe the word is “‘attend’’) lectures 
by any kind of purveyor of culture. We scurry to pack the summer- 
school courses as if we were June bugs searching some infra-ultra- 
rainbow-hued reservoir of knowledge. We radiate sweetness upon 
every known device for classroom uplift. We are taught to appreci- 
ciate the job of culturizing the boys and girls of America. We follow 
the fads and the foibles of the educational scientists. We have a gay 
time until we think. Now since I had not had a very gay time after 
the young radio expert left me still under the spell of his expression, 
I began to think very hard. 

I began with my transgressions. How had I erred? Why was I 
like this? What had caused my present state? For I knew I had 
work to do. He had killed something in my class. If I could not 
bring that something back to life again, I would be compelled to use 
his verb, for then, indeed, the lack of life would bring about a change 
as it does to all things that once had life, and this change might well 
cause a condition to merit the smelly verb. I had to know at once 
what seemed to be my present philosophy in teaching writing. The 
answer came crystallized in a flash. I knew suddenly as I went back 
to the original cause. 

One day, back in a decade when I was cutting wisdom teeth as an 
English teacher, had caused a complete change in my professional 
life. I was in despair over a girl pupil. I can see her yet. She was 
tragic in face and in manner. Her themes led me to suspect that be- 
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hind the face was a vacuum. Surely no one could sit in a class hour 
after hour with no appreciable results in writing plain English. For 
here was a child to whom a common sentence with a subject and 
predicate appeared not to exist. I wrote in the margins of her papers 
the usual marks of correction: “sp.’’; “gram.”’; “const.’’; ““{’’; ‘‘no 
sentence”’; “‘run-on sentence’’; “‘p.’’; ‘‘meaning?”’; etc., etc.—using 
nearly a full fountain pen of red ink on each page. 

The red ink looked so workman-like. Since I had a motherly sense 
of the responsibilities a good teacher must ever try to possess, I 
did what I thought was my duty. Every theme penned by this girl 
marked one more step in a direct progress to failure. The poor little 
author would cry big tears which grew into sobs, even convulsions. 
But I remained firm and as calm as possible. All the older teachers 
used red ink, and red ink always worked out the writing salvation 
of a pupil. If the ruddy defacements hurt the feelings of a pupil, 
one was supposed to reason that puppies often were made melan- 
choly, too, by nose-rubbing until a more mature and a saner day 


‘e 


arrived. 

On this particular day the theme I gave back to her represented 
fifteen minutes of effort on my part to earn my salary. She gave one 
look at my tapestried orgy and burst into wailing chants that not 
only irritated me but shook me out of the ranks of red-ink slingers 
forever. I took a chance—a big chance, which I knew was all wrong 
in conception because there was no more thought behind it than 
there is in eating when you are starving. I said cheerfully, “Your 
theme looks messy, but it really is lots better than usual!” She stopped 
wailing. I continued, “I think you are improving. Just keep work- 
ing and you'll see. You'll come out all right!’’ She gave me a look 
like that of an animal, disbelieving but wanting to believe. 

I stumbled along in a humble way—a way which was to become 
(although I did not know it at the time) my life-philosophy as a 
teacher: ‘You just write a little every day. Stop worrying. You’re 
on the right track.” Reason never told me I was wrong, because 
instinct too powerful to resist made me say these words. 

The next theme technically was still a horror. It would have 
caused disgust to almost anyone in my department. But the funny 
little paper no longer caused disgust to me. I had been looking at 
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a diary of mine written when I was about that girl’s age. Was this 
the English of a kind to merit good marks and kind looks? Hardly! 
There were amazing mistakes. On the strength of my own errors I 
read my pupil’s paper with interest, and I let it alone. I wrote with 
a lead pencil across the top corner: “SHOWS IMPROVEMENT.”’ 
Beside one sentence that could pass inspection I wrote: “Goon.” 
I also wrote a few suggestions at the very end, mostly about my 
curiosity over the things she had suggested and might have said 
more about. I had a dizzy head. I did not know whether I was a 
first-class liar or a scheming hypocrite. But I felt dandy. So did the 
girl. 

Gradually her themes did “show improvement.” This was a 
puzzling result. The spelling perked up, the paragraphing began to 
exist, the commas did their work now, and once in a while she used 
a word that made me chuckle. What would happen if I applied my 
secret sin to the service of other pupils? I did not know. But I 
wanted to see. By this time I had actually given away my bottle of 
red ink to a boy who liked to draw funny pictures in study hall. 
He was keeping on where I had left off, for now I knew that was all 
I had been doing: drawing funny pictures on pupils’ themes. 

I hit hard only one mistake in punctuation on a paper. All other 
mistakes I ignored for a time. At the top of every theme I wrote a 
sentence or two that said something decent to the author. Most of 
the messages were actually words I would have liked someone to 
put on my own themes had the positions been reversed. Things like 
this: 

1. Enjoyed your paper. I like to fish, too. 

2. The electrical terms you use are too hard for a mere teacher of English to 
understand. But they sound great! How much you know! 

3. Show this to your mother. I believe she will enjoy it. 


4. You made me laugh. Your sense of humor is priceless. 
5. This is a big surprise. Did not realize you could be so serious. 


Then I sometimes inserted somewhere in the margin a reference to 

a book the pupil might read. Or I mentioned a person he might do 

well to “look up.”’ Like this: 

1. Reminds me of Spoon River Anthology. In it is a poem called Miniver 
Cheevy..... But I guess you wouldn’t be interested. 
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2. Did you know that John Masefield (he’s a big writer) once washed dishes for 
a living, too? Honest! 1’m not making this up. 

3. Don’t be afraid to be ambitious. Marjorie Bowen wrote ‘The Viper of 
Milan” when she was sixteen and dedicated it to Mark Twain. 

4. Edith Wharton loves dogs. Ever read “The Dogs of Kerfol”? You’d prob- 
ably sniff at the ghosts. 

I never asked if the pupils read avidly after getting these hints. 

But I began to suspect that they did when I heard words like this: 

1. That Bowen girl wrote something about William of Orange. It’s pretty good. 

2. Here’s a poem called “Sea Fever.” It’s by that John Masefield. The man 
who washed the dishes. Swell poem. 

3. Isn’t Spoon River queer stuff. Its kinda gets you, though. 

4. I got those stories by Edith Wharton. She seemed dull to me at first, but 
after she got wound up she wasn’t. I think she’s pretty good. 

As for the corrections and the supercorrections, I made them as 

brief as possible. Something like this. 

1. Have you ever heard of a comma? 

2. You do not have to use sentences when you get to be famous. Dickens often 
doesn’t. But just at present, why not try? Come on, just to please teacher. 
She’s funny that way. 

3. Spelling isn’t an art—of all the things I know it’s a business. 

4. There’s something very odd about this. Guess what! 

I do not know how much I lost. I only know how much I gained. 
It was as if I had opened a door to something far bigger than myself, 
former priestess of red ink. Within the door were the real objectives 
I had been shutting out. Alas, how the old terms still contaminate 
me. I should have said ‘‘worlds”’ instead of “objectives.” In space 
spin many stars, one for each child you teach, even those with 
vacuums behind the faces. 

It was for these children whom I had always loved that I began 
to build up what the young man with the convictions and the meat- 
cleaver technique had smashed down. Nature never stops. Why 
should I? After the sleet which sometimes rots the buds in a north- 
ern May come new buds yearning for the sun. Perhaps this was 
going to be a test case. If we should fail—for like Macbeth I added 
more strength to the weak first person singular—then I would go 
back to red ink and its power. For power it had after a fashion. 
If we should succeed—but why go into that. Just as I knew my 
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name and the alphabet, I actually never doubted the result which 
was to come. 

We rewrote the scripts, particularly one script, the young author 
of which had gloomily wanted to tear into small bits—never to see 
again. He was purple with shame and despair. Now he knew he 
would never be able to write for the radio. Writing for the radio 
definitely was a job only for genius or for young men who knew 
when manuscripts s——! Perhaps I felt a little that way myself. 
Nevertheless, I had a gambler’s excited eye. I saw a rueful gleam 
in a boy’s glance. I took a chance. We read the script to a class 
which had no knowledge of radio technique and particularly no 
idea as to who had written it. We learned much about the weakness 
but more about the inherent power of the story. We rewrote the 
little drama, never forgetting that thirty-five boys and girls who 
listen every night to radio programs had said they were completely 
satisfied with the work. The boy author beamed. Now he knew he 
could write for the radio. 

Let us be short with the sequel. If we had failed, you know I 
would not be writing this story. Success is sweet, but it deserves 
brief mention. Our script was now good enough for production. Our 
young man of the word worked with us in a state of happy frenzy. 
He supplied older actors with professional status for the adult parts, 
he worked out good touches with sound effects which we had made 
simple but imaginative, and he gave generously of his time. Why? 
Because his suggestions that our manuscript s—— had produced an 
aroma leading to successful culmination? That I doubt very much. 
No. It was that we followed an old light in a new lamp, and shortly 
he followed, too. We had found the essence of the drama my boy 
had wanted brought out—the boy, the class, and the teacher, and, 
last, the production manager. 

The boy (and in him I am most interested) had found his star— 
not the star of the teacher or of the class or of the radio producer. 
Just his own star. Like a tightrope walker, he had once enjoyed his 
clumsy work. Then he became confused with hostile advice. He 
nearly fell, never to walk again—until assured he was doing very 
well. Someone put a balancing staff in his hands. He began to walk 
along the rope faster, surer, bolder. He stopped in the middle to 
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execute a fancy step, before a friendly class and an admiring teacher. 
He looked up, to the light which was his own star. Now it was easy. 
He went to the other side, skilled in technique and courage. 

One of the biggest smilers was the young man of the word. His 
staff smiled too. Success finds many to applaud its strength. Every- 
one agreed that radio writing is a wonderful project for a bright class 
and a smart boy who isn’t afraid of criticism... . . There goes that 
word. I should have said “personal expansion” instead of “‘project.”’ 
Without our knowledge the studio had made an electrical recording 
to show future classes what one class did. We heard it twice through. 
The music helped so much. The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
is excellent that way, even on a record. 

When I returned to school that day, it was late and classes had 
been dismissed for the day. The building should have been deserted. 
What happened then warmed me from head to foot. I shall treasure 
the memory always. By this time I had put aside the experience of 
the radio broadcast. Three girls sprang out from nowhere. What 
they said went like this: 

1. Have you read my sonnet? Was the last line O.K.? 

2. Before you go, I want to give you this. I wrote it sixth period in study hall. 

3. Here’s my short story at last. Did you think it was never coming in? Oh, I 
hope you like it. 

Yes. Followers of their stars had waited until my return. I was 
glad to add their masterpieces to my heavy portfolio. Heavy it usu- 
ally is and nearly all the time. Strangely enough I do not know what 
a late paper is. It might be called, of course, a paper that must 
materialize on Wednesday or else! A paper is never “late” if it 
comes to me after the author has done his best. That is all that 
counts. Heresy, isn’t it? If laziness were the cause of the “late”’ 
paper, perhaps I might grow hard with insistence, but if I really feel 
(and I usually do) that genius will burn brighter if allowed another 
week, I just wait patiently until the author brings it to me. If the 
time gets too long to be harmonious with the inevitable marking 
system, I can always register sad disappointment, as if all my 
world were crashing in. Results are too swift for comfort, so I seldom 
resort to such means. I have grown to dislike papers motivated by 
the time clock. 
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Now you know why I have that internal grin and few aspects 
contingent to the march of the wrinkles. I, too, long ago learned to 
follow my star. Years ago I bought a new lamp and I aim to keep 
it burning all my teaching life. I hope wonderful young men with 
expressive vocabularies and teachers whose pens have dripped red 
ink in fancy designs on little human documents will not feel that I 
doubt the success of such means. I certainly do not. I only know 
they are not for me, nor for the children I serve. I was that way 
about soap, too. When the soap carving came in, I simply could not 
make it work. Arthur’s castle usually turned out to be the Leaning 
Tower. But to justify the very existence of this article, I leave you 
this thought: Educational science seems to urge one kind of reful- 
gence for all its teachers. So it has always been. But every decade 
we know we only followed a will-o’-the-wisp. If each teacher would 
find her own lamp and keep it trim all her life, perhaps we might 
not need educational scientists and the schools might produce more 
Orson Welleses. 





THE USE OF PARODY IN TEACHING 
EARL J. DIAS’ 


When I began to teach last year I encountered some difficulty 
in attempting to interpret the particular flavor of an author’s 
style to the members of my classes in literature. One day I said to 
myself: “Why not try parody?” A good parody is like a telescope. 
It can magnify the characteristic of a writer’s style to such great pro- 
portions that even those comparatively inexperienced in the tenets 
of literary criticism may be able to achieve at least a partial under- 
standing of the peculiar qualities of the type of writing that is 
parodied. 

At that time we were studying a collection of Conrad’s short 
stories. I often think that one of the difficulties of teaching Conrad 
to a young group is that Conrad was too self-consciously an artist. 
I remembered an admirable collection of parodies that I had enjoyed 


* Teacher of English in the Fairhaven (Mass.) High School. 
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during my college days, Max Beerbohm’s A Christmas Garland. In 
that amusing volume Beerbohm includes an artistic parody of 
Conrad’s style, a parody in which he manages to convey perfectly 
the little idiosyncrasies that make Conrad’s writing instantly recog- 
nizable to his more avid readers. This parody, like all parodies, was, 
of course, greatly exaggerated. But it did its work well. When I 
read it to my class, they enjoyed it tremendously, and, what is 
more, they have since been able to discuss with improved under- 
standing the typically Conradian characteristics of writing. 

The success of this first venture led me to wonder if the use of 
parody would work in the study of grammar. One of the difficulties 
encountered by most high-school students in the writing of themes 
is a seeming inability to attain any great variety of sentence struc- 
ture. Too often the theme of the adolescent writer is merely a long 
procession of simple, declarative sentences walking a slow path to 
boredom. 

It seemed to me that if I might by the use of parody show how 
ludicrous the use of such monotonous sentence structure might be- 
come, I could at least partially overcome this difficulty on the part 
of my students. I put together in my mind some rather hazy 
recollections of one of Christopher Ward’s brilliant little gems of 
burlesque writing—a parody on Ruth Suckow’s particular style 
and, fortified with these recollections, I wrote my parody. I told the 
class that in this bit of nonsense I had deliberately used a very 
monotonous sentence structure and that I had purposely put in a 
great deal of obviously unnecessary detail. The parody follows: 


SIMPLE FOLK 


Some of the best land in Iowa is right in Wapsinnaka County. It is composed 
of earth with a little soil added. Of course there are rocks. But the land is not 
rocky. Roads run through it slowly. It is a great country for farms. One of the 
farms on one of the sides of one of the roads belonged to August Scatterbrain. 
That is how you could tell whose it was. August grew things on the farm. That 
is what it was for. 

“Ach,” people used to say, “he grows things on his farm.” But no one ever 
spoke to August about it. 

Emma was August’s wife. She was not tall. She was not short. She was 
just Emma and August had always regarded her as such. 
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August remembered the day he proposed. There had been a picnic. He had 
eaten hamburg, cheese, pickles, onions, muffins, ice cream and beer. He was not 
feeling well. He and Emma were sitting by a brook. Things were spinning in 
front of August’s eyes. The leaves whispered. The brook whispered. August 
whispered. Emma was his. He often wondered later if he had done the right 
thing. 

August’s father lived with them. Sometimes he worked on the farm. Some- 
times he slept. The rest of the time he spent in sleeping. The old man had a 
beard. 

“Ach,” the people used to say, “that old Scatterbrain, he has a beard.” But 
no one ever did anything about it. It was just as well. 

[he years went. Children came. August and Emma had three boys and two 
girls. Of the other two one was a boy and one was a girl. There were seven in all. 
One for each day in the week, August thought to himself. He had a good sense 
of humor. 

Life went on. The children were growing up. Of course they did not have 
beards like their grandfather’s. ‘‘Ach,’”’ Emma would say, as she washed little 
Olaf’s face, “the children are growing up.”” August would shake his head sadly. 
“Yes,” he would say, “the children are growing up.” Both he and Emma sensed 
the awful truth. But they let things slide. They were simple folk. 

The children went to school. The school never went anywhere. “Ach,” 
people used to say, “‘the school never goes anywhere.” It was trying to their 
simple minds. It was very sad. 

When Autumn came the leaves turned brown. They withered. August 
noticed that his father was also withering. The old man was like a tree, thought 
August. Only trees didn’t have beards. 

One day they saw the old man was dead. They followed an ancient German 
custom and buried him beard and all. After that he seemed more contented. 

“Ach,” August said, “why didn’t I think of this before?” 

One day Emma had a pain. She thought it came from eating too many 
pretzels. It was in her stomach. So were the pretzels. After it had lasted three 
months, she began to worry. She told August. 

August was alarmed. He had heard of such things. Mrs. Crum had had a 
pain in her stomach. She was dead. So was Mr. Crum. He had been killed by 
a train. 

“Well,” said August, ‘‘We must go to the doctor in the city.” 

Emma looked at him thankfully. She saw that he was beginning to have a 
beard. How like his father he was growing. That was life. People grew to look 
like someone else and then they died. It was very sad. 

They drove to the city in a Ford. It rattled. So did Emma as her pain grew 
worse. August said, ‘‘We will soon be there.” 

The doctor was a kind man. His wife was not at home. She had gone with 
her three children to visit her mother’s cousin in Kansas City. 

“Ach,” said Emma, “I have a pain in my stomach.” 
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The doctor prodded her. Emma screeched. The doctor said, “You are right, 
you have a pain in your stomach.” 

He examined her thoroughly. Then he asked to see August alone. When 
August came out of the office he looked worried. But he said nothing to Emma. 
She asked nothing. What was the use? 

In the spring the leaves turned light green. August noticed that Emma was 
also turning light green. She is like the trees, he thought. Neither of them have 
beards. 

Emma died on a Friday. They buried her on a Sunday. “Ach,” the people 
said, “‘she died on a Friday and they buried her on a Sunday.” But August 
said nothing. 

After this something was missing from August’s life. It was his wife. He 
began to do queer things. One day he climbed a tree. He tried to fly like a bird. 
He broke a leg. 

Another time he did a swan dive into a brook. He broke an arm. The 
children wondered about him. No one in the family had ever been insane except 
August’s uncle who all his life had thought himself to be a loaf of bread. It was 
very puzzling. 

The children (most of them now had beards) had August put away in an 
institution. He was happy there. He could fly and dive all day. But it was sad. 

So life went on. “‘Ach,”’ said young Olaf, “‘let us begin our plowing.” They 
did. They were simple folk. 

It will be noted that I have tried to give this parody, however 
nonsensical, some semblance of a story. This was, of course, done to 
hold the interest of the students. The little piece was the cause of 
prolonged spasms of laughter among the members of the class. I was 
not sorry for this. I do not believe that a teacher should assume the 
role of a professional comedian—let us leave that to the more com- 
prehensive talents of Messrs. Benny, Penner, Cantor, et al.—but I 
do believe that there is a place for a little harmless enjoyment in any 
well-organized classroom. The students were certainly entertained, 
but they also most certainly learned. Since then I have sometimes 
put in the margin of an especially sinful theme “A la August Scat- 
terbrain,’”’ and the results have been very gratifying. 

I do not mean to say that the teaching of literature or of the 
elements of composition should be merely an entertaining parade of 
mirth-proveking parody, but I do say that the occasional use of 
parody may produce a beneficial result. 

After I had read the August Scatterbrain episode one particularly 
alert member of my class asked me if the use of simple, declarative 
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sentences might not at times be very effective. I took care to inform 
him that the use of such a sentence structure in the hands of such 
skilful writers as Ernest Hemingway or James T. Farrell could do 
much to create an illusion of rapidity of action often breathtaking 
in its swiftness or could be extremely useful in the creation of a 
particular atmosphere. Here let it be said that the teacher must 
always take care that the use of parody does not warp the student’s 
viewpoint. 

I shall certainly continue the use of parody throughout the school 
year. When in another month or so my class studies Sinclair Lewis’ 
Arrowsmith, I shall read them Donald Ogden Stewart’s amazing 
parody of Lewis’ style found in Stewart’s clever little book, A Parody 
Outline of History. Here Stewart has caught perfectly the essentially 
journalistic quality of Lewis’ style, and, above all, he has managed 
to capture the peculiar flavor of the Lewis dialogue. 

What are the best source books for parodies that may be used in 
the literature class? I should first unhesitatingly recommend two 
excellent works by Christopher Ward, Foolish Fiction and The 
Triumph of the Nut. In these brilliant little volumes one finds 
parodies of Ruth Suckow, John Masefield, F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
Daniel Defoe, and a host of others. 

Max Beerbohm in his A Christmas Garland has offered another 
gold mine for the teacher of literature. He gives us parodies of 
Joseph Conrad, Arnold Bennett, George Meredith, H. G. Wells, and 
Hillaire Belloc. 

Donald Ogden Stewart in his A Parody Outline of History has 
successfully parodied such well-known writers as Sinclair Lewis, 
William Lyon Phelps, James Branch Cabell (perhaps the most bril- 
liant piece in the book), Ring Lardner, and Eugene O'Neill. Stewart 
has great talent for this tongue-in-the-cheek type of writing, and I 
know of nothing more hilarious in the realm of parody than his side- 
splitting imitation of the work of O’Neill. 

In the field of poetry there are several valuable collections. Per- 
haps the most comprehensive is an anthology of poetic parodies 
called A Century of Parody and Imitation, edited by Walter Jerrold 
and R. M. Leonard. In this book the teacher will find most of the 
major poets parodied by their fellow-writers. 
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Carolyn Wells, that distinguished connoisseur of nonsense verse, 
has compiled an admirable volume entitled A Parody Anthology. 
Louis Untermeyer, the poet-critic, has contributed a work which he 
calls Collected Parodies. 

Every teacher of English should be acquainted with Mark 
Twain’s remarkable parody of Hamlet’s soliloquy found in that 
great American novel, Huckleberry Finn. Inasmuch as the “‘to be or 
not to be” soliloquy is often memorized by high-school students, 
their interest may profitably be increased by a skilful reading by the 
teacher of this side-splitting affair from the pen of our greatest 
humorist. 

The more talented members of the class may also be tempted to 
try their hand at parodies. This is to be encouraged. Such great 
writers as Sir Francis Bacon, Ben Jonson, Ben Franklin, and Thomas 
de Quincey have said that the best way to develop one’s own style 
is by the imitation of other meritorious authors. Surely the method 
of parody deserves at least a nod from the conscientious teacher of 
English. 





WHAT’S WRONG WITH US ENGLISH TEACHERS? 
MALCOLM S. MacLEAN’™ 


What’s wrong with us English teachers? Plenty. We have been 
trained in undergraduate colleges and graduate schools for two func- 
tions: one, to study the ancient growth of the English language, and 
the other to analyze great and petty works of literature and to do 
research in their background and sources. Along with this we had to 
fulfil requirements for certain batches of hours of credit in fragments 
of other learned specialties, such as ten hours of social studies, course 
drill in the grammar and irregular verbs of French and German, the 
first course in zodlogy with its amoeba-earthworm-frog-pig embryo 
sequence, or physics, or chemistry. Each of these was and is ill 

* Dr. MacLean is director of the General College of the University of Minnesota. 
This address was delivered before the Teachers College section of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, St. Louis, November 26, 1938. 
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adapted to us English teachers since each constitutes the first step 
for little feet on the road to the Ph.D. in each subject. 

If we were fortunate enough to take our work in a college of edu- 
cation, we did learn a little something about the basic psychology 
of undergraduate students, somewhat of the history of education, 
elementary and secondary in the United States, and we got a dash 
of Dewey, Cubberley, and the other “greats” in educational philoso- 
phy, and caught a glimpse too of methods. If we were not so fortu- 
nate and had all our work in a liberal arts college, our education 
courses tended to be highly academic and set in the pattern of our 
other subject studies. 

Having been trained for these functions by this process, we then 
get jobs of teaching youngsters English. This can be done well only 
by vastly different processes than those by which we have been 
taught. As Chancellor Chase pointed out some years ago, we tend 
to teach as we were taught and, therefore, for the most part we func- 
tion poorly. We take a lively bunch of youngsters, high school or 
college, in our classrooms. Each of them comes out of a different 
kind of a home where he is subjected often to terrifying pressures. 
He moves in a society which has furnished him with movies, radio 
programs, cars, and quantities of snappily written, dramatically il- 
lustrated, colorful, well-printed magazines. 

Year by year, week by week, over the past quarter of a century, 
these things have built up heavy competition for us and our class- 
rooms. When I was a student in school and college, even the Eng- 
lish courses were about the most interesting things that life had to 
offer me. Now my own children have the current and clamorous 
world from Charlie McCarthy to the Czechoslovakian crisis and from 
Connie Boswell to the Metropolitan Grand Opera piped into their 
rooms at home. They are surrounded by Esquire, Life, Time, Read- 
er’s Digest, Coronet, the Saturday Evening Post. At fourteen my 
daughter reads a dozen continued novels, a half-dozen mystery 
stories, a hundred short stories or more, and articles by the dozen on 
all kinds of subjects in the course of the year. Each of my boys reads 
more in the same sources. But each of the three usually reads differ- 
ent things. They dash about in the car, covering several hundred 
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miles a month where I covered ten. They do a movie a week, on the 
average, where I got perhaps three flickers and a couple of vaudeville 
shows a year. They drink in I know not how many hours of varied 
radio programs a week and, wonder of wonders, lap up their music, 
swing and classic, while they study. This is their world as my world 
was mine. Our job as teachers is to interpret their world to them. 
Because of our training for other functions, that is difficult if not 
impossible for us to do. 

In the face of these changes in social, technological, aesthetic, and 
literary impact, we have been pretty helpless. Many of us could not 
awaken to the growing competition; or, if we did, we reacted as we 
have been conditioned to react. In our courses in composition the 
majority of us, being bored by trying to teach children to write, did 
at best a perfunctory job. We stuck to the ways we had been taught. 
We acted as drillmasters doing the ‘‘squads left” and “‘squads right’”’ 
and the Manual of Arms through grammars, rhetorics, and hand- 
books. Moreover, we passed the buck in a long series. College com- 
position instructors blamed the senior high school teachers for in- 
competent teaching and for letting their youngsters loose illiterate; 
the senior high school teachers blamed the junior high school; the 
junior the elementary; and the elementary teachers passed the buck 
in turn to the genes of the parents. 

We routinized our work. We designated size of theme paper, num- 
ber of words to be written, and we assigned year after year the same 
things to be written about. Fraternity and sorority files gathered a 
hundred varieties of treatments on “‘Why I Came to College,” “The 
Campus by Moonlight,” “The Description of a Process,” and “The 
Squirrel Habit.” I confess blushingly to have used these myself as 
long as twenty years ago. And yet within the past year I have found 
them still being used in several institutions. We specified dates for 
themes to be handed in. We “corrected” them by jotting handbook 
symbols in the margin. We let them grow cold and stale. We set up 
black lists of things not to do, and a sliding scale of penalties for vio- 
lation. We swore none too softly at the stacks of themes to be carted 
home and waited wearily for the time when our superiors would pro- 
mote us to teach literature. 
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Those of us who liked to teach writing were in almost as tough a 
spot. We nourished a dream that somewhere, sometime, among the 
hundreds of youngsters who came through our hands, we would find 
the author of the great American novel or a potential Broadway 
playwright or a growing poet or essayist and shape and mold him 
for his job. Because of this dream we cherished and worked endlessly 
and enthusiastically with any youngster who had a fine flair for 
phrasing, a power to paint word pictures or to open up a new in- 
sight. The rest we tolerated at best; passed them when we could; 
flunked them when we had to; and herded them out with relief into 
other subject-matter fields. 

Those of us who taught literature were in no better case. The 
weight of our college and graduate training was and is heavy upon 
us. We were taught to dissect poem or play or novel, and dissect 
we did. We cut away the tissue, nerve, and bone of the author’s life, 
the work itself, the philological roots; we explored and laid bare 
structure; we tracked down erudite meanings; we discussed sources; 
we opened up movements. And what it all amounts to is that when 
we teach literature we teach dissection. We live in one world and 
the students in another with more or less delight. We gloat over 
Falstaff while our students grow hilarious over Ed Wynn or Jimmy 
Durante. We agonize over Ophelia while pupils read about the latest 
coed suicide at Siwash. Fascinated, we watch Henry IV getting rid 
of Richard II, while the youngsters read hundreds of columns on why 
Stanley Baldwin is getting rid of Edward VIII. 

If you and I are to believe President Robert Hutchins of Chicago, 
then we must ignore the student brief cases surreptitiously stuffed 
with pulp magazines and continue to teach as we have been doing. 
In the Harvard Educational Review last year Mr. Hutchins praised us 
English teachers as the last stronghold of sound traditionalism, as 
the defenders of the faith in holding fast to the teaching of the great 
classics in this noisy and chaotic world. He would have us hold tight 


logic and metaphysics through grammar, through outlining, through 
pounding away at the rhetorical rules, through interpretation of the 
thought of the great men of the past. He would have us withdraw 
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into our fortress and maintain a sort of subterranean Maginot Line 
against all comers. If any of us can draw comfort from Mr. Hutch- 
ins’ advice, the illusion of security and usefulness may last us un- 
til retirement or death. 

I am afraid that Mr. Hutchins does not know the studies of what 
the American adult, who has been through our hands in high school 
and college, is now reading. He seems unaware that these show that 
comic strips, sports pages, and spot news take the lead, that the 
magazines read are the popular ones with the largest circulation, and 
that most homes have as books virgin sets of encyclopedias, cheap 
mass production O. Henrys and Kiplings, and a conglomerate of 
other stuff sometimes once used, now forgotten. The end produced 
by all our labor, viewed critically, is not worth mentioning. Paradise 
Lost, the novels of Fielding and Thackeray, have had little carry- 
over value, as we teach them, in an age of digests and short short 
stories, or the verse of Ogden Nash. 

What to do about it? How English teachers can become English 
teachers in this changed age is hard to come by. But move we do 
toward solution with pioneers pointing the way. In composition my 
colleague, Mr. Appel, and his staff, others at Stephens and Ohio 
State and in various institutions are finding ways and answers. 
Coming straight to grips with students’ needs in writing, with in- 
dividual differences, and with readiness, they are evolving realistic 
processes of writing that unquestionably, on every evidence, bring 
results. First of all, they are students of their students. They are 
continually grounding themselves in the psychology of human be- 
havior and are studying students’ writing as a revelation of emo- 
tional patterns, such as wishful thinking and projection, the release 
of inhibitions, the clarifications of meaning, and the gaining of in- 
sights. They are scouting for student talents, few or many, and in 
any direction. Instead of trying to set writing patterns on the young- 
sters, they are working with them to build their own, to preserve and 
develop both the originality of thought and the living language that 
is the possession of every student in their hands. The techniques and 
mechanics are wholly subordinated; universal regulations are never 
applied, because there are none. Students write what they need to 
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write, no more, no less, whether they be letters—commonest of all 
needs—or reports or descriptions, or whether from internal pressure 
they need to try their hand at a piece of verse, an anecdote, a story, 
or a play. How the composition teacher of the future is to learn to 
do these things better is a pressing question in the face of the present 
undergraduate and graduate-school system of training teachers, but 
it can be done and it must be done. 

When we come to literature the problem is equally complex. 
Louise Rosenblatt points in part the way. She has in her volume 
outlined with extraordinary completeness the compelling need of all 
teachers of literature for the broadest possible general education. 
The teacher of literature becomes in her book, from our present way 
of training and thinking, an almost impossibly wise creature. He 
must be thoroughly grounded in childhood and adolescent psychol- 
ogy in order that he may not only understand his students fully and 
well but lead them into clear insight into the behavior patterns of 
the characters who march across the pages of the novel, or of the 
writers who reflect on life and man in the essay, or who reveal hope, 
passion and despair, love and fear in poetry, or who work out their 
conflicts and their problems in the play. More than that the English 
teacher, according to Miss Rosenblatt, must be highly sensitive to 
and thoroughly clear about the society that surrounds the student 
and his home, his community, his state, his nation, and his world. 
A teacher must be not an economist but a wise student of economics; 
not a politician or a political scientist but a sound understander of 
politics; not a sociologist but an observer and interpreter of social 
trends and problems; not a historian but a person aware of the great 
underlying forces of the world and their expression in man’s action 
and development. He cannot, of course, be a chemist, a physicist, a 
zoologist, a medical man, or an engineer, but he must know continu- 
ally and well what the sciences and technologies are doing to human 
life. The meanings of new knowledge of the endocrine glands, hor- 
mones, and vitamins must be clear to him, because the very charac- 
ters the fiction writers present to him and to his students will be 
driven by an excess or deficiency of thyroid or pituitrin to do the 
things they do. 
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Perhaps, to learn these things English teachers must get jobs in 
some entirely different field for a year or more where brute reality 
purges academic fog. We, more than most, need an experience of life 
outside our jobs, with people and with things. We need such experi- 
ence because it is our job, when we teach English, to interpret all the 
many aspects of human life as seen through the eyes of writers. We 
tend, however, to spend twelve years in elementary and high school; 
transfer immediately to college or university and go on from that 
into the graduate school and thence directly into teaching. In con- 
sequence an abnormally large proportion of our lives is spent in 
classrooms and among books, is devoted to vicarious experience in- 
stead of direct. A wonder it is, then, if our teaching of literature be- 
comes real and alive. 

Many of us, by reason of this training within the cloistered isola- 
tion of the school, form the bad habit of herding throughout the rest 
of our lives primarily with other English and language teachers. We 
tend to be parts of a clique, an English “gang.” We tea together and 
eat together and meet together and play together. We attend faculty 
meetings in an English group and, because there are so many of us 
and because we speak with some facility, often we tend to dominate 
other faculties. The breaking of this habit means the smashing of 
the clique spirit, the abandonment of departmental snobbery, and 
the continuous drive to come to know, to work with, and to under- 
stand teachers in other fields, in school or on the campus, as well as 
men and women, all and sundry, in other occupations outside the 
school. 

There is one thing more wrong with us English teachers. Few of 
us have been trained to seek continuously for evaluation of what we 
do. We are barely conscious, many of us, of the need to judge our 
teaching. We are not clear about the process of judgment, the first 
step in which is to set up objectives, aims, goals, and purposes that 
we want to achieve for ourselves and our students by means of our 
teaching. In the past we have set up such objectives and goals in 
terms of vague abstractions. We have said we want students to 
“have knowledge” of grammar or literature. We said we wanted 
them to “appreciate.’”’ We wanted them to do “decent” writing. I 
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suppose that each of us in making these generalizations, whether we 
would be willing to admit it or not, had in mind some concrete and 
specific outcomes that we desired. But usually these were set in 
terms of how we write or appreciate, or how some other expert writes 
or appreciates, and not in terms of what is achievable, possible, wise, 
and satisfying for each of our students. We shall have to learn in 
years to come, through many a windy conference together, to do 
much thrashing about and soul-searching, much writing, and much 
talking, to set our goals cleanly, realistically, achievably, and con- 
cretely. 

The next step in any evaluation is the selection of processes where- 
by we assume these goals may be achieved. This step demands that 
we maintain an attitude of experimentation, a willingness to try 
methods not often considered pedagogically respectable. Because of 
our training, the experimental attitude is largely alien to the English 
teacher’s mind, but in future it must be sought and held at all 
costs. 

Our third step in attaining judgment upon our English teaching 
demands that we study tests and measurement, follow the experts 
who search for the best ways to examine students, in order that we 
may judge student gains and progress toward defined goals, and so 
that we may know where they were before our course and where they 
are when it is done. This implies that we must have or acquire full 
knowledge, from the moment we begin to teach, of all the best tech- 
niques and methods thus far discovered for pre- and post-examina- 
tions. How ignorant we are of these matters is illustrated by our 
long, continuous, clamorous conflict over subjective and objective 
examinations, as if one or the other instead of both were the solution 
to our problem. We need desperately to support every experiment 
that will teach us how to measure and evaluate our work; to know 
ourselves what we are getting out of the teaching of writing and 
literature. And always in the background of our minds must be 
kept the paraphrase of Ben Wood’s wise saying that “‘it isn’t at all 
important what Johnny does in English, but it is all important what 
English does in Johnny.” In our undergraduate and graduate train- 
ing we should be thoroughly grounded in what little is now known 
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in testing techniques, and we should be taught how to experiment 
and to find new ways to evaluate. 

There is, of course, much wrong with us English teachers—no 
more and no less wrong to be sure than with other kinds of teachers 
or other kinds of people. There is much that is right about us too. 
But the thing that is most right is that we are in general becoming 
conscious of the complexity of our jobs, the deficiencies in our train- 
ing, the values that lie ahead, and the means whereby to achieve 
them. 





COUNCIL MEETING CHANGED 


The New York meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English will occur on November 23-25 
instead of on November 30-December 2 because of 


President Roosevelt’s change of Thanksgiving date. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF LABOR 

In the big Funk and Wagnalls standard dictionary, we could not find such 
modern words as “blacklist,” ‘‘check-off,” and “casual workers.” Labor is build- 
ing up for itself a new world and for this new world, it needs anew language. This 
new language has the color and vitality of great human movements. 

Where there are not new words, there are old words with new meanings. 
The front page of the daily newspaper would be confusing to the man or woman 
of fifty years ago; to the man of one hundred years ago, it would be gibberish. 
This special glossary of labor terms has been running for one year in The Woman 
Shopper, monthly publication of the League of Women Shoppers. Our members 
and members of other organizations have asked for the definitions in more per- 
manent form. Definitions is a cold word, but the brief ones in this pamphlet 
carry with them a strange excitement. 


This is the Foreword to the pamphlet written for the League of Women 
Shoppers by Leane Zugsmith,' better known to the literary world as the 
author of A Time To Remember, The Summer Soldier, and Home Is Where 
You Hang Your Childhood. These books reflect Miss Zugsmith’s pre- 
occupation with labor problems as the basis for her literary efforts. Per- 
haps it was her readers’ reactions to her books that aroused her aware- 
ness to the problem of the language medium in reporting the world of 
work. At any rate, for readers of modern newspapers and books, or for 
speakers and writers, a real intimacy with these terms is indispensable. 

A cursory examination of the daily paper with its reporting of labor 
meetings, conventions, negotiations, legislation, etc., make the point 
fairly obvious. But the importance of such terms was brought home even 
to an audience peculiarly uninterested in such matters on the occasion of 
the projected but ill-fated visit to America of the Wally Simpsons. Many 
folks, hitherto irreverent of labor affairs and believing them irrelevant 
to the more respectable spheres of marriage, divorce, and scandal, sud- 
denly found the “‘Bedeaux system,” the “‘stretch-out,”’ and “‘real wages”’ 
appearing in the tabloids, in some mysterious manner linked with the 
sudden change in plans of the royal couple. The papers of the time found 
it expedient to print special labor glossaries, in response to the deluge of 

« “Tis for Labor’: A Glossary of Labor Terms, by Leane Zugsmith. New York City: 
League of Women Shoppers, 220 Fifth Avenue. 
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requests for elucidation as to the meaning of these words. Curiously 
enough, the royalty-infatuated adolescents had only thus been brought 
to an awareness of the impact that the realities behind these words had 
on their lives. 

“Blacklist,” boycott,” “‘check-off,” ‘closed shop,” “‘collective bargain- 
ing,” “dual union,” “‘jurisdictional dispute,” “layoff,”’ “lockout,” ‘‘sabo- 
tage,” “‘scrip,” “speedup,” “‘stagger system,” “stool pigeon,” “white- 
list,” and “‘yellow-dog contract” are examples of terms which the “‘casual 
worker” in this field must be able to employ without any “kickback” — 
to make a pun on the importance of Miss Zugsmith’s glossary. These 
are terms rather restricted in use to this specific department of experience. 
The definitions are complete, often with a note as to the derivation of the 
terms and remarks as to their sociological implications. An example of 
such a definition is ‘Blacklist... . . / A list of names of unionists, and some- 
times workers merely sympathetic to unionism, circulated among anti- 
union employers to aid them in discharging employees whose former 
strike or union activities in other plants may be repeated in the new 
place of employment. Often the lists are maintained by employers or 
trade associations and are checked before hiring a new employee. If any 
applicant’s name is on such a blacklist, he is refused the job he is seeking. 
It is difficult for him to obtain actual proof of this kind of discrimination, 
since the lists are secretly circulated.” 

Then there are terms which are borrowed from general usage, but 
which have specific meanings in this field. For example, “‘arbitration,”’ 
“award,” “conciliation,” “homework,” “ ‘loyal’ worker,” “seniority,” are 
terms which are employed in this field in slightly different senses than 
they are ordinarily used. For example: “ ‘Loyal’ worker... The em- 
ployer’s title for the man who scabs on his fellow workers. Most workers 
believe that loyalty to their fellow workers is the best way to promote 
industrial progress. Sometimes, employers, anticipating possible strike 
situations or outside unionization of their employees, form company 
unions under such names as ‘Loyal Workers’ Club.’ Newspapers often 
neglect to place quotation marks around ‘loyal’ workers.” 

The third category into which the subject may be divided is perhaps 
the most diverting, that list of terms which still occupies the twilight 
zone of the “‘colloquial’’ or “‘slang.’”’ Miss Zugsmith’s glossary includes 
many of these, like ‘‘fink,”’ “graveyard shift,”’ “hooker,” ‘“‘hot,” “‘kick- 
” “rat,” “scab,” “‘stool pigeon,” etc. It 
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back,” ‘“‘missionaries,’’ ‘‘noble, 
is this last section which introduces us to an entirely new field of study, 
namely, “‘finkology.”’ 
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Miss Zugsmith, in describing a fink, says “‘to fink, in terms of the 
underworld, is to turn informer. In labor terminology, the name dates 
back to the early days of the I.W.W. and labels the man who is paid to 
act as a strikebreaker. Usually a mercenary, hired through strikebreak- 
ing agencies, the professional strikebreaker rates lowest of rank in the 
trade. Rarely capable of doing the work of the striker he replaces, he 
is employed chiefly to give the appearance of activity in the plant.”’ 
However, as is true in so much of our language study, really to clarify 
the concept of finkology is to ‘‘Middletown”’ it, that is to say, to describe 
so vividly the social milieu in which the word lives and breathes as to 
give the idea for which it stands flesh and blood. 

This has been done, for labor terms at least, in the report of the 
LaFollette Civil Liberties Committee Investigation,? pursuant to S. Res. 
266 (74th Cong.): “‘A resolution to investigate violations of the right of 
free speech and assembly and interference with the right of labor to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively.’”” So much colorful material is reprinted, 
that a glossary of terms had to be appended to the verbatim testimony 
to make it intelligible to others than “the fink fraternity” (Glossary to 
Report No. 46, Part 3). Thus we find expressions like ‘backroom boys,”’ 
“‘roping,”’ ‘“‘outside man,”’ being used in a new way, to say nothing of the 
peculiar usage afforded such innocents as “correspondent,” “‘cover,”’ ‘‘edu- 
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cation,” “entertainment,” ‘‘good,” “pretext,” “‘poor,’’ “journal sheet,” 

“human engineering,” “inspector,” and “rough shadowing.” Some defi- 

nitions, terse and expressive, are these: ‘“‘Education.... Used by Cor- 
’ , - 


porations Auxiliary Co. to denote ‘hooking’ in Wisconsin to circumvent 
the State law requiring registration of employees of detective agencies.”’ 
“Hooking .... Entrapping an employee into spying on fellow employees. 
Usually accomplished by approaching the prospective hooked man under 
a pretext and engaging him to write reports.”’ “Inspector... .Euphe- 


mism used to refer to spies in accounts, correspondence, etc.”’ ‘‘Mission- 


ganda in the general neighborhood of a plant and particularly among the 
wives of workers. One not employed in the plant.” “Noble... . \ lieu- 
tenant of strike operations usually in charge of a detachment of guards, 
sluggers, and finks.”’ 

Naturally, the enrichment of our language by this report to the United 


2 Report of the Committee on Education and Labor of the U.S. Senate, on ‘‘Violation of 
Free Speech and Rights of Labor.” 
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States Senate was only secondary to the greater purpose of the restora- 
tion of lost democratic privileges to free American citizens. Nevertheless, 
for a thorough immersion in the terminology of the field of labor relation- 
ships, as well as a truer-than-life, stranger-than-fiction mystery thriller, 
and try to stop reading once you’ve begun it—the LaFollette re- 





get 
port. 

It appears that under the advisorship of Professor W. Cabell Greet 
of Columbia the Federal Writers’ Project of the W.P.A. is concluding a 
study of the terms employed by workers in the various industries of our 
commonwealth. This ought to be a further enrichment of a long-neglected 
field. 

ABRAHAM TAUBER 


Bronx HIGH SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 





A UNIT IN THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF BOOKS! 


One of the most neglected considerations of literature is the study, 
not of the content and style of the book in question, but of the manu- 
facturing and selling aspects of the publication. In other words, the 
pupil spends several months a year in reading books but actually comes 
to know nothing about how the books happened to be put into his 
hands—how they came into existence in the first place. 

It is the primary purpose of the following unit—divided into sets of 
topics grouped under their natural headings—to instruct the pupil in 
the economics of literature rather than just in the literary qualities of a 
given masterpiece. Since there is no one source of information available 
at present, the various suggested topics will need to be searched out from 
the list of references at the end. 

The best procedure is, probably, not to have every pupil look up 
every topic but to have individuals or groups of pupils take a single sub- 
ject or some part of it for an oral report. As much as a week can easily, 
and profitably, be devoted to this unit, depending upon the treatment 
of it. At the conclusion, an effective objective test can be administered. 
Mimeographed copies of the topics should be distributed to the class in 
advance. 


* Prepared for use in senior high school English. 
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TOPICS FOR INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP REPORTS 


Look up in the dictionary (or elsewhere) the meaning, as it pertains 
to the book business, of the following terms: 


“angel” contract plate 
anthology copyright printer 
association copy edition prospectus 
author editor publisher 
autograph jacket review 
“blurb” list price royalty 
book club literary agent trade edition 

II. Books as business: 

A. How many titles a year are published? 

B. How many books a year are sold? 

C. How much do books sell for? 

D. How much money a year is spent for books? 

E. How does this figure compare with money spent for other things? 

F. How many books were listed as having been received by the New York 
Times or Tribune in a given week? 

G. How many books were advertised in these papers? 

H. Compile a list of five popular publishers. 

III. ‘Best sellers’: 

A. What is meant by a “best seller’’? 

B. How many books are in the Tribune best-seller list? 

C. Compile a list of things that help sell books. 

IV. Cost of publishing books: 

A. What are different methods by which books are published? 

B. What causes a publisher to accept a book manuscript? 

C. What is the usual distribution of expenses and profits among publisher, 
printer, author, etc.? 

V. Publishers’ contracts: 

A. What is the purpose of such contracts? 

B. What provisions are included in one? 


VI. Copyright law: 


A. 
B. 
a 


D. 


. 
FE 
“Me 


What is the history of the copyright law? 

What is its value to author and publisher? 

What are the provisions of the law? 

What is the proper procedure for copyrighting a book? 
Who secures the copyright? Why? 
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VII. How authors live: 
A. Look up the biographies of five famous authors, living or dead. 
1. At what age were their first books published? 
2. What were their principal occupations until then? 
B. How much money do authors receive on the sale of their books? 
C. When are royalties usually paid? 
D. What other financial arrangements or rewards are often open to authors? 


VIII. Books as investments: 


A. Compile a list of qualities that make books “‘collectors’ items.” 
B. Report on a list of valuable books in American and English literature. 


IX. Books as they affect high-school pupils economically: 


A. In school 
1. How many books do you use in a single year? 
. How much did each one originally cost? 
. What is the average “‘life’’ of a textbook? 
. What percentage of the school budget is spent for books? 
. What companies are the publishers of your books? 
. How are textbooks selected for your school? 
. What are the economic aspects of your school library? 
a) How much money is spent annually for books? 
b) Where is the money obtained? 
B. Outside of school 
1. At home. 
a) Compile a list of all the books you own. 
b) How many of them did you buy? Where? When? 
c) Where can you buy books in your city? 
2. Public library. 
a) What is the annual appropriation for books? 
b) What are the provisions of the dog tax (in Massachusetts) ? 
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X. Book clubs: 


A. How do book clubs operate? 
B. What is the value of book clubs? 
1. To the publisher? 
2. To the reader? 
C. What arguments are there against book clubs? 
D. Compile a list of the better-known book clubs. 


XI. Editions of books: 


A. How can the same book (title) sell for different prices? 
B. Make a list of editions, prices, etc., of some one title. 
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14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS FOR EXTRA CREDIT 


. Read and report on a “best seller.” 
. Read and report on a book about books. 
. Compile an annotated bibliography of books about books in the public 


library. 
Interview an author or publisher on the economic aspects of bookmaking. 


. Interview your city librarian on the economic aspects of a public library. 
. Interview a book seller on the economic aspects of his business. 
. Analyze the book section of a reputable week-end newspaper, from an eco- 


nomic point of view. 


. Write to some authoritative source for materials on this general subject. 
. Prepare any other piece of work approved by the teacher. 


SELECTED REFERENCES 


. Bradford, Gamaliel. “The Journal of a Man of Letters,” Harper's, March 


and April, 1933. 
Brewer, Reginald. The Delightful Diversion. 


. Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. Kenneth Roberts (pamphlet). 

. Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

. Erskine, John. The Delight of Great Books. 

. Goodspeed’s Book Shop (Boston). The Month (any issue). 

. Harper, J. Henry. The House of Harper. 

. Harrison, Henry (New York). Tex Years of Poetry Publishing (pamphlet). 
. Hooper, John H. “Adventures in Book Publishing,” Adlantic Monthly, 


October, 1938. 


. Jackson, Guy Atwood. Rare Books and First Editions. 
. Lewis, E. E., and Lesser, Goldie D. Adventures with Books and Libraries 


(workbook). 
Library of Congress (copyright materials). 

Mitchell, Edwin Valentine. The Art of Authorship. 

Mumby, F. A. Publishing and Bookselling. 

Curtis Publishing Company. A Short History of “The Saturday Evening 
Post” (pamphlet). 

World Almanac. 
Writer (any issue) 


ADELBERT M. JAKEMAN 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THEY WRITE AND LIKE IT 


Surely to teachers of English composition, journalists, who devote their 
lives to the not ignoble task of making dry facts interesting and complex 
ideas intelligible, have a great deal to offer. For in their daily struggle to 
make clear that which is vague and to make concrete that which is ab- 
stract, the ladies and gentlemen of the fourth estate, who in the last 
analysis are the journeymen of literature, have developed methods which 
teachers of English in both junior and senior high school can no longer 
afford to be ignorant of or to neglect. 

It is the beginning of a new term. The teacher does not know the class, 
and the class does not know the teacher. The problem is how to get ac- 
quainted. Here the teacher should remember that today there is the 
science of education to be reckoned with as well as the art of teaching. In 
a well-managed English department there will be standardized tests and 
scales in vocabulary, minimum essentials, and reading, which, although 
not infallible, will give the teacher a pretty good picture of the makeup 
of his class. If administered carefully and interpreted intelligently, they 
will make it possible for a teacher to know which of his pupils have a 
superior, average, or inferior background in the subject for that grade, 
and he will know it before the first week of the term is over. 

The word “background”’ is used advisedly. Pupils should realize that 
this is precisely what the teacher is interested in—the ground they have 
covered in English thus far—and that this is what the tests are designed 
to reveal and not how bright or stupid they are. They will then be as 
curious as he is about their own progress and will take the tests willingly, 
perhaps even enthusiastically. In fact, it might be well not to use the 
word ‘‘test’’ altogether because of its unfortunate connotations and to 
use the word “‘exercise’’ in its place. 

Pupils and teachers, thoroughly acquainted with each other now, are 
ready to set out on their publishing venture. They decide they would 
like to try their hand at an old-fashioned newsletter, a tabloid, a news- 
paper, a literary, literary-art, or picture magazine, or class book. The 
teacher guides the class to undertake a task commensurate with its abili- 
ties and interests. What is undertaken must be carried through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. As a matter of fact, it is better for a class to work at 
a project that is a little too easy than at one which is too difficult, for there 
must be no question of the ability of the pupils to reach the goal they 
set for themselves. 

With their project decided upon, the next step is one of organization. 
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The class transforms itself into a newspaper office or magazine or book- 
publishing house. Editors, copyreaders, proofreaders, cartoonists, photog- 
raphers, reporters, sports writers, poets, feature writers, storytellers, 
humorists, essayists, interviewers—the variety is great—must be chosen. 
There is work for everybody and glory for everybody, for the success of 
the enterprise depends upon the perfect teamwork of all the partners in 
it. The teacher should see that the “‘right’’ people get into the various 
jobs. 

To get teamwork a code of conduct and style sheet are essential. Both 
should be simply worded and include only general principles because too 
many details will blur the effect. Pupils will realize that such matters as 
punctuation, spelling, diction, usage, and even rhetorical devices are not 
sacrosanct. If they begin to see that minimum essentials are means to a 
desirable end, and not ends in themselves, these will be given the con- 
sideration due them—no more and no less. The teacher trains the proof- 
readers and copyreaders. 

With the preliminaries out of the way, an editorial policy is decided 
upon, assignments are made, and the gathering of material begins. Pupils 
learn that to write requires the acquisition and verification of facts, ex- 
perience—direct or vicarious—and the assimilation of both so that ideas 
and feelings may arise and an attitude or point of view be crystallized. 
As problems are discovered, the teacher will hold individual and group 
conferences to help his pupils solve them. Here is a good chance to teach 
young people how to read, listen, observe, and take notes. They will 





learn because they feel the need. 

With the raw material in, the class should resolve itself into a commit- 
tee of the whole for the purpose of listening to the reports of the various 
members. If a novel such as A Tale of Two Cities or Silas Marner or a 
play like Hamlet or Julius Caesar forms the basis of the composition 
project, interesting and valuable correlations with art, the social studies, 
and other subjects in and out of the school curriculum can and should be 
worked out. If, what is even more worth while, the school or out-of-school 
experiences of the youngsters are the basis, then the insight they will 
gain into life as it is lived here and now by themselves and other human 
beings will be even more valuable. 

The class is now ready for instruction in journalistic techniques: how 
to write leads, headlines, straight news stories, sports stories, feature 
articles, interviews, personality sketches, human-interest stories or short 
stories, editorials or essays, humor columns, light or serious verse, or 
whatnot. The teacher must now be all things to all men. If he is wise he 
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will plan carefully for this, have mimeographed sheets of instructions 
ready and also references. He will encourage his pupils to search the 
better-type newspapers and magazines for models. 

The actual writing gets under way. There are more individual and 
group conferences. The pupils learn by trial and error. There is much 
lost motion and a good deal of revision. The teacher will have to be 
patient, tactful, sympathetic, but he should insist upon the best each can 
do. The style sheet and code of conduct will help, as will also the criteria 
set up in the mimeographed material the teacher has distributed. All 
these will tend to make pupils self-critical and help them develop high 
standards for themselves. If proofreaders and copyreaders have been 
well trained, their services can be invaluable. 

When the job is finished, there must be some form of publication. A 
class newspaper may be mounted and placed on the bulletin board or it 
may be mimeographed, as may also a class magazine. A class book may 
be bound and put on display in the library. Criticism from members of 
the faculty other than the teacher directly concerned should be asked 
for and taken to heart. Only by constant constructive criticism will 
growth take place. 

At the end of the term the teacher should give equivalent forms of the 
same tests he gave at the beginning to discover along what lines each of 
his pupils has shown progress or, perhaps, regression. They should be 
informed. If cumulative records are kept, each teacher will begin where 
the other left off. If the progress of pupils is not satisfactory, the causes 
should be discovered and removed. And teachers should never forget 
that they or their methods may be possible causes for pupils’ failures. 

In conclusion, it must be stated that the method of teaching English 
outlined here is no panacea. It presupposes a knowledge of journalistic 
techniques that not every teacher of the subject has at the present mo- 
ment, thanks to certain misconceptions of teacher-training institutions. 
But in-service courses can remedy that. 

Hitherto, the method has been used mainly in extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Since it has invariably proved successful there and since the bound- 
ary between curricular and extra-curricular is becoming vague—and 
properly so—a plea is here made for an extension of the method to the 
work of the regular classroom. 

CHARLES AUSLANDER 


THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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SAFETY EDUCATION IN ENGLISH CLASSES 

A recently enacted New York state law created a problem for the 
schools of Buffalo. Fifteen periods of instruction in safety were to be 
incorporated in the curriculum of each year of senior high school without 
adding classes and without increasing the load of teachers. Our solution 
in the four-year high schools was to divide the time among departments. 
In Grade IX, it was divided between the Freshman subjects—economic 
citizenship and general science; and in the three upper grades, between 


English and physical education. In English, we made the subject matter 


and its treatment part of the course in composition. An educational ad- 
vantage appeared, in that, if it were well done, the correlation would not 
only extend and confirm knowledge and create desirable attitudes in the 
matter of safety, but would also practice pupils in thinking and in 
expression. 

The problem of composition in the senior high school years seems to 
center on the maintenance of skills, the retention and use of knowledge 
and ideas previously attained, and the extension and refinement of abili- 
ties. The general basis of instruction in safety is largely what the high- 
school pupil already knows, and what he can easily gain by observation. 
The narrower basis, now common to all in our tenth grades, is previous 
instruction in safety for at least thirty periods during ninth grade, in the 
economic citizenship and science classes. 

For Grade X, as shown below, we selected a problem of classifying. 
As we have been prone to give disproportionate attention to acquiring 
style, with too little attention to finding “something to say” (according 
to the bulletin of the United States Office of Education, /mstruction in 
English), we may properly expend the five hours devoted to safety in- 
struction in the English classes of the tenth grade, in assembling material. 
The expression problem involves simple grouping and ordering, practice 
in which is needed by pupils at this grade. 

In Grade XI, the problem outlined below is a simple treatment of 
cause and effect, using many homely relations within the ken of almost 
all pupils. It provides also some more intricate matters for the abler 
pupils. There are pitfalls in it. The pupil may mistake effects for causes, 
and vice versa; he may assign as the only cause one of several causes; he 
may associate effects to causes with which they are not related. Such 
difficulties give the teacher opportunity for training able classes, and indi- 
viduals who are ripe for the instruction, in the beginnings of abstract 
thinking. All share in expressing the thought which the class matures as 
its judgment. 
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In Grade XII, the problem is further adapted to the increased maturity 
of pupils. The idea of duty is becoming for many at this age an internal 
rather than an external constraint. The problem relates this common idea 
to various less familiar abstractions, some of them fresh, all of them capa- 
ble now of greater extension than ever before in the mind of the adoles- 
cent. If the teacher’s method be to have pupils write a composition con- 
taining some analysis, the attention required must be more sustained than 
can wisely be expected of younger pupils. The tangibility and community 
of the safety material may help the teacher to exercise in this higher com- 
position sufficient guidance to correct the ills from which this type of 
composition often suffers. The closeness of the problems may, for in- 
stance, minimize dishonesty in copying stupidly the work of others or in 
expressing as one’s own what the writer does not really know or believe. 
Proper use of the work of abler pupils may be made by all in the actual 
writing, as in imitating paragraph structure, and in associating paragraphs 
in wholes. 

Effort was made, in analyzing the problem for each of the three years, 
to do two things. One was to help the teacher by giving a model or a 
worked-out plan or a suggestion, whichever would make his work easier 
or more effective. The other was to include, together with the ideas 
usually comprehended in such division of the problem, some less usual 
ideas. In a few cases, the wording, as well as the ideas, is less usual. 

It must be remembered that the course in safety indicated below fol- 
lows a year in which safety has been taught on the basis of co-operation in 
the economic citizenship classes, and of understanding in the general 
science classes; and that it runs for three years concurrently with a course 
of ten periods per year in the physical education classes, in which latter 
course all material is drawn from the school, home, and personal life of 
the pupil. 

The following is an exact transcript of the instructions sent to all 
teachers of tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth-grade English: 

Under a recent state requirement of definite instruction for definite time in 
safety education, each teacher will kindly work into his term plan five periods 
of work in oral and written composition as follows: While the skills being taught 
are writing and speaking, and thinking, the subject matter is to deal entirely 
with safety according to the state requirement. The teacher is not required to 
assemble material: see first year instruction in science and social studies, and 
the material approved for instruction in physical education; teachers of English 
are to emphasize recall, organization, and expression of material. 

Definite requirements: one written composition, two days of oral discussion 
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by pupils, of the topic assigned for the year. Partial suggestive analyses are 
given under each topic: 
Second year: ‘Types of accidents in the United States 

In the home: falls, fire, suffocation, electrocution 

On the highway: pedestrians, motorists, passengers 

In play and sports: pranks, dirty play, poor equipment 

Misuse of machinery: mutilation, financial loss 

Ignorant use of drugs: poison, addiction, defacement 
Third year: Causes of accidents in the United States 

Carelessness: contagion from hands in mouth 

Mischief: tripping another in play 

Foolhardiness: diving into unfamiliar water 

Ignorance: explosion of volatile substances 

Neglect: loss of teeth weakened by caries 

Irresponsibility: setting fires while camping 

Lawlessness: exceeding speed limits, town and country 

Selfishness: denying others the right of way 

Trespassing: railroad and electric rights of way 
Fourth year: The obligation upon educated persons to avoid accidents (or to 

reduce them) 

Discipline: acts not upon impulse but for good reason 

Good sense: resists temptation to show off, play jokes 

Knowledge: respects expert advice, follows competent example 

Analysis: sees safety as part of a larger problem 

Moderation: distrusts excess of assurance, indulgence, speed 

Courtesy: refuses to endanger or frighten others 

Good taste: admires respect for law, restraint, unselfishness 

Command: knows how to organize and direct others 

Special training: knows dangers, remedies, methods 

It is now one year since the prescriptions above were promulgated, 
pursuant to the specifications by the Regents of the time to be spent. 
I cannot be sure whether the use of them has improved that attitude to 
develop which the law was enacted, of intelligent regard and provision 
for the safety of self and others. The deaths by automobile on the streets 
of Buffalo were g1 in 1938, compared with 130 in the year preceding; but 
the death-rate fell sharply also in many American cities. I know that 
many excellent compositions have been written on the subject of safety 
in many schools throughout the city, for I have seen them. As I read 
them, I feel sure that there has been good thinking on the subject, for the 
writers have found ‘‘something to say,” and have written it well. 

OLIPHANT GIBBONS 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BuFrFraLo, NEw YORK 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Beginning with the present issues of the English Journal and of College 
English, it is planned to devote some space each month to the discussion of 
such problems of current English usage as may be raised by the readers of 
these journals. The task of conducting this department will be undertaken 
by the Committee on Current English of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, which has for its function the dissemination of information 
about the English language. 

Not infrequently a teacher requires information about the extent of use 
of some particular word or expression beyond that which is furnished by 
the average textbook, but has not at hand the dictionaries and scholarly 
works where such information is to be found. It is just such a need that 
this department is designed to serve. The members of the Current Eng- 
lish Committee will welcome any queries or communications from readers 
of the English Journal or College English. All communications should be 
addressed to Current English Forum, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, 
Chicago. 

COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH 
ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 
PorTER G. PERRIN 


“Ts Current English Usage purely American? How does it compare with 

Fowler’s King’s English?” 
H.R. S. 

First of all, it must be remembered that Current English Usage consists 
of two parts. Part I reports a survey of punctuation practices among 
publishers of books, newspapers, and magazines. In gathering the data 
for this survey, fifty-four publishers of books, twenty-three publishers of 
magazines, and sixty-seven newspaper publishers were consulted—a to- 
tal of one hundred and forty-one informants. These included twelve 
British book-publishing houses, three English magazines, and twelve news- 
papers (including two Canadian), making a total of seventy-seven. 
Roughly, then, the punctuation survey is represented by one British in- 
formant to five American. 

The second part of Current English Usage consists of a survey of 
opinion about the status of usage of two hundred and twenty-nine words 
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and expressions frequently condemned in school grammars. These were 
submitted to various groups of judges, authors, editors, businessmen, etc., 
but the ratings given in boldface type in the body of the text represent the 
combined judgment of thirty authorities on the English language and its 
history. Of these thirty authorities, five were British, one was a Canadian, 
and one was a Danish scholar. Although these judges often indicated by 
their comments that they were fully aware of the differences between 
British and American English, their opinions may have been unconscious- 
ly colored by their linguistic background. As in the punctuation survey, 
the ratio of British to Americans is about one to five. 

Fowler’s King’s English can scarcely be said to be a survey of usage at 
all. Its attitude toward language standards is illustrated by the following 
phrase which occurs in the Introduction: ‘To illustrate by living ex- 
amples with the name of a reputable authority attached to each, all 
blunders that observation shows to be common.’ A large number of the 
illustrative citations are drawn from English newspapers. 

So far as concerns its attitude toward American English, two further 
statements are apropos: ‘‘Americanisms are foreign words and should be 
so treated”’ (p. 23); ““The English and the American language and litera- 
ture are both good things; but they are better apart than mixed”’ (p. 25). 


“T will deeply appreciate it if you will tell me which is considered the 
better usage—re pertoire or repertory. Would you tell me, further, whether 
or not there are circumstances under which the use of one or the other of 
these would be preferable?” 


C. J. B. 


It is doubtful that either of the words can be considered better than the 
other. The difference between them consists chiefly in the fact that reper- 
tory was borrowed from the French during the sixteenth century and has 
been in the language long enough to conform to the native accentual pat- 
tern with its heaviest stress on the first syllable, while repertoire represents 
a reborrowing of the same word about the middle of the past century and 
has retained the French stress pattern as well as the present French sound 
of o7 as wa. 

The use of repertoire is more frequently confined to a stock of dramatic 
or musical pieces which a company or player is prepared to perform, 
whereas repertory has always meant any kind of list or index. However, all 
competent authorities indicate that repertory may be and is used in the 
specialized sense of repertoire. 


A. H. M. 


' Italics mine.—A. H. M. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE SUMMER MEETINGS OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The two summer meetings of the National Council of Teachers of 
English held on the afternoons of July 4 and 5 in San Francisco in connec- 
tion with the convention of the National Education Association dealt re- 
spectively with the problem of experiences through and with literature 
and experiences in oral and written expression. Miss Margaret Heaton, 
president of the California State Association of Teachers of English, 
presided at both meetings. 

Miss Jeannette Maltby, of North Central High School, Spokane, 
Washington, discussed a class experiment in appreciation of the novel, 
emphasizing the building of a strong interest through attractive bindings 
and typography, illustrations, the reflections of the author, the mood of 
the story, the point of view, and similar human-interest elements. In her 
talk on “‘Guidance through English’”’ Miss E. Louise Noyes, of the Santa 
Barbara High School, set up five goals of guidance by means of the English 
program: to help the student find his place in the world; to help him un- 
derstand the immediate world about him; to help him understand the 
larger world about him; to help him develop a better understanding of 
vocations; and to help him find satisfying avocations. In an analysis of 
the relation between reading skills and literary appreciation Mrs. Zenna 
L. Serrurier, of Edison Junior High School, Los Angeles, emphasized the 
importance of concentration upon the content rather than the method of 
reading. Knowing how a vocabulary is built, recognizing and appreciating 
figures of speech, having a feeling for style, characterization, and plot 
construction are incidental to grasping the essential experience in the 
literary selection. 

Mr. Irving Sussman, of Technical High School, Oakland, discussed the 
teaching of appreciation through and with the drama. He pointed out 
that the only drama which the average high-school student knows is the 
photoplay; that the teacher of the drama should help students to 
discover and discuss the values represented in this new vehicle. 
Mr. George Murphy, of the Menlo School, Menlo Park, California, 
showed how the teacher may help build democracy through English. 
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The classroom should not be primarily a place where students talk about 
democracy but a pleasant environment in which student committees 
actively participate in democratic procedures. Superintendent Ellis H. 
Bell, of Winchester, Indiana, made a plea for the integration of litera- 
ture and the teaching for democracy and stated his belief that every 
teacher should be an artist in all phases of the teaching of English. 

In the conferences on oral and written expression Dr. Harlen M. 
Adams, of Menlo School, Menlo Park, described a program in the guid- 
ance of young people’s experiences with radio. For the elementary school 
he believes the emphasis should be primarily upon radio listening and 
upon the use of radio programs as supplementary to the regular school 
program. On the secondary level, however, the aim should be to promote 
intelligent selection of programs, more intelligent listening, and the 
visualization of scenery, costume, and the like. In addition, secondary- 
school students may participate in broadcasts. Menlo School and George 
Washington High School in San Francisco, for example, have successfully 
conducted work with short-wave broadcasts. 

Mrs. Cora Paine McKay, of the University High School, Oakland, re- 
ported that formal grammar taught in an elective course at the Uni- 
versity High School was in such great demand that it proved necessary to 
organize five sections in formal grammar. Mrs. Snow Longley Housh, 
Los Angeles High School, took as her theme ‘‘Creative Writing Is Motiva- 
tion from Within.” She took the view that the teaching of creative writ- 
ing should include both impression and expression and that it is just as 
important to read as to write poetry if the creative writing experience is 
to be fully satisfying. Mrs. Helen Rand Miller, of Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois, pointed out the values of school-made 
movies as a social activity and as a stimulus to extensive reading. A 
school-made moving picture, if based upon a subject of permanent in- 
terest, affords guidance in the understanding of a problem, in the solution 
of the problem, and in the concrete presentation of the solution. 

Miss Rosza O. Tonkel, of the Central High School in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, conducted the animated discussion which followed the addresses. 





AN ANSWER TO INTOLERANCE 

A remarkable new mimeographed document for teachers in junior and 
senior high schools has just been published by the Council against In- 
tolerance in America under the co-chairmanship of W. Warren Barbour, 
George Gordon Battle, and William Allen White, under the title, “‘An 
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American Answer to Intolerance.’’ This. teachers’ handbook contains 
concrete information and suggestions to teachers concerning the recog- 
nition of prejudice, the study of propaganda devices, the reaffirmation of 
American ideals, and accurate knowledge in propaganda domains. The 
document is amply provided with bibliographical references. The manual, 
which is still in experimental form, is available at the Lincoln Building, 
New York City. 





THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 

Kenneth Burke undertakes to inspect Hitler’s Mein Aampf in his 
article, “The Rhetoric of Hitler’s Battle,’ appearing in the summer issue 
of the Southern Review. He finds that since every movement that would 
recruit its followers from many discordant and divergent bands must have 
some spot toward which all roads lead, Hitler selected Munich as his 
Mecca, as the materialization of his unifying panacea. Having found his 
Rome, he fixed upon the “international Jew” as his devil. A pattern of 
sexual symbols in which Germany in dispersion is the ‘‘dehorned Sieg- 
fried,’ the masses ‘“‘feminine,”’ and the orator the male who woos the 
masses, he further essentializes the common enemy, the “‘villainous Jew”’ 
who seeks to “‘seduce”’ them. It is good medicine for the Aryan members 
of the middle class, moreover, to have the projected device of the scape- 
goat whereby the bad features can be allocated to the devil and one can 
respect himself by a distinction between “‘good”’ capitalism and ‘“‘bad”’ 
capitalism. (So acute was the need for this therapy, apparently, that the 
myth was accepted, although Hitler never explained how the triumph of 
‘Jewish bolshevism’’ would also be the@riumph of “Jewish finance.’’) 
But the selection of the Jew as Hitler’s unifying devil-function was not 
merely a purely calculating act. His early experiences with the dialecti- 
cians of the class struggle who so skilfully blasted his muddled specula- 
tions and made the problem of unity too complex for his chauvinistic 
mind put him into a state of uncertainty that was finally ‘‘solved”’ by 
rage. 

Hitler’s demagogic efficiency may be accounted for in part through his 
corrupt use of religious patterns, particularly the preoccupation with per- 
sonality and a noneconomic explanation for economic ills. Thus his unifi- 
cation device was characterized by emphasis upon inborn dignity—for all 
except the so-called “inferior” races, in particular Jews and Negroes—the 
projection device in which frustration may be assigned to a cause outside 
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the self; and symbolic rebirth, in which he corrupted the idea of a spiritual 
ancestry in Christianity into the concept of a mythical blood stream. 
There was value, too, in the noneconomic interpretation of economic ills, 
because it enabled him to secure financial backers. 

In advocating the presence of a special Nazi guard in Nazi uniform as a 
means of placing the center of authority in the Nazi party, Hitler sug- 
gests to our own American authorities the need to police all Nazi gather- 
ings by the constituted authorities alone. But the most effective defense 
against Hitler is to find all available ways of making the Hitlerites’ dis- 
tortions of religion apparent in order that politicians of his kind in 
America may be unable to perform a similar swindle. 


Louis Untermeyer recalls in the August Harper’s the personality of 
Amy Lowell, the New England poet who kept the American literary 
world in a continuous stir in the decade from 1915 to 1925. To him she 
seemed “‘a storm center,” “‘a cyclone on the warpath,” “‘an event,” “a 
national phenomenon,” “‘a freak of nature,’ ‘‘a dynamo on the loose.” 
Squat of stature, addicted to large cigars and to huge, long-haired, drool- 
ing sheep dogs (her guests carried bath towels in defense against their 
caresses), bearing down upon editors and publishers with dictatorial 
commands or with her resources of wealth, charm, political astuteness, 
family background, and good fellowship, Amy Lowell, ‘‘sister of Harvard 
University,’’ was a personality to be remembered. 

Amy exulted in the conflict raging over the Imagist movement started 
by Ezra Pound, T. E. Hulme, and others in 1912, as a revolt against the 
“morbid” romanticism of the time. Meeting with Pound in London, she 
returned to America to head an imagist movement of her own, referred 
to contemptuously by Pound as the ‘‘Amygist” movement. Amy believed 
that because of her flair for publicity she had been able to save the move- 
ment which, in her judgment, Pound would have ruined. 

It was her biography of Keats which finally drained her abundant 
energy. Her work on the Keats materials, of which she owned one of the 
largest collections in existence, puzzling over his manuscripts, tracking 
down his annotations, and retracing his pencil scrawls, received almost 
vituperative reviews from such presumably friendly critics as J. C. Squire 
and Robert Lynd. Unaffectedly in love with Keats—for him she suffered 
uncounted pains and ruptured the small blood vessels in her eyes—‘‘she 
poured her life blood”’ into the dead poet. 

Amy Lowell died an isolated aristocrat, scornful of the common people 
and hostile to radicals. Of her, Malcolm Cowley wrote, “‘It is hard to write 
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true poems when one is rich, blanketed with 4°) debentures and rocked to 
sleep in a cradle of sound common stocks.”’ 

“It sometimes seems a pity she determined to be a poet at all,” con- 
cludes Mr. Untermeyer. ‘‘She would have been so much happier as the 
Senator from Massachusetts.” 


Thoreau is more widely read today than any other writer—including 
Emerson—among the so-called classic writers of our tradition, according 
to the view advanced by Henry Seidel Canby in the July 15, 1939, issue 
of the Saturday Review of Literature. His enviable place in American liter- 
ature is due in part to the fact that he was and is without qualification a 
great critic of values in living—perhaps the greatest among modern writ- 
ers in English. It is true that his times were fruitful in criticism of the 
values men set upon their ways of living. Carlyle’s career, for example, 
was built upon such criticism; Ruskin carried it into a war against the 
debasement of industrialism; and Emerson set new values for souls 
starved by formalized religion. But it was Thoreau who went to the 
desert to live his belief, and it was he who spoke direct to the condition 
of everyday men who were unable to do what they wanted, even to know 
what they wanted. 

Thoreau’s lasting success is due also to his power over words, his 
ability to give age-old ideas their final form. Notwithstanding many 
faults in design and execution, his best writing brought a masterpiece out 
of the disorder. Thoreau’s best nature studies are good not on account 
of their science but because of their flowing garment of words. His dis- 
cussions of values are not so much philosophy as a creation in words of 
the man himself. 

Early critics of Thoreau interpreted his withdrawal from society as an 
evidence of egoism. They could not see that while the reformers of Tho- 
reau’s time were concentrating on the evils of Negro slavery, he was 
prophetically criticizing the slavery of the industrial civilization of the 
time. In the days following the Civil War, Thoreau’s sarcasm heaped 
upon gold diggers and promoters, buried under their own wealth, an- 
noyed the northern or western readers who saw manifest destiny building 
the greatest of plutocracies under their eyes. It was Thoreau’s nature 
scenes from Walden which gave him a richly deserved vogue as a nature 
writer and kept him in moderate popularity until the writers of the 
romantic back-to-nature movement of the eighties, nineties, and early 
1900’s picked him up. Not until the twentieth century, and particularly 
the 1930’s, when daily living in America was no longer invigorated by the 
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excitement of the moving frontier, and the economic system no longer 
promised even the illusion of individual freedom, was the perennial time- 


liness of Thoreau discovered. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

Is poetry dying? Some have taken the view that prose has both usurped 
its field and developed a superior technique. Others believe that poetry 
represents a way of thinking suitable to primitive peoples but no longer 
needed. Still others assert that the spread of rationalism has robbed it of 
materials and its excuse for being. 

Professor Robert M. Gay, writing in the English Leaflet for June, 1939, 
expresses a profound belief that our age, like any other age, is poetic. 
Some ages do not speak their poetic experiences in the reading of poetry. 
Perhaps ours is finding it in fiction, sports, and games, motion pictures, 
engineering, invention, and in the more exciting spectacle of current 
history. But no one can possibly tell when it may turn to poetry. Only 
a year ago Mr. Yeats said that our age has produced more good poetry 
than any of the same length since the early seventeenth century. More- 
over, we have produced more good poetry since 1goo than during our 
entire previous history. And teachers of classes in advanced composition 
will testify that so much amateur verse has never been written as is being 
written here in America now. 

The poet does not write for today or tomorrow but for the future and 
permanency. The modern poet should maintain the boast of poets of an 
earlier day, who declared, ‘“‘Not marble nor the gilded monuments of 
princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 

Professor Gay raises the question whether the popular indifference to 
poetry may not perhaps be to some extent a valid criticism of the kind of 
poetry being written. Perhaps many of our poems are too short, too sub- 
jective, too subtle, too private in idea and technique. Many a painter 
might gain not only fame but permanency by painting the neighborhood 
policeman or a vacant lot instead of turning out a series of abstractions 
entitled ““Composition in Line,” and do so without surrendering a single 
one of his ideals. So, too, a poet might use his mastery of techniques upon 
familiar subjects and thereby show the public that the familiar subjects 
need not be cheaply or sentimentally handled. 

But perhaps what poetry needs most is new blood drawn from the 
reservoirs of racial and social experience—as Auden and Spender and 
MacLeish are advocating. Modern theorizing about aesthetics has made 
poets attempt to sterilize or essentialize their poetry in the direction of 


pure art. 
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In a pamphlet published and distributed free of charge by the Drama- 
tists’ Play Service (6 E. 39th Street, New York City) Glenn Hughes, 
executive director of the division of drama of the University of Washing- 
ton, describes the “penthouse idea’’ as employed in the play-production 
program of the University of Washington. The Penthouse Theatre, 
which took its name from the home which a friend of the producer placed 
at his disposal when the “‘circus’’ technique was first applied to the pro- 
duction of certain types of plays, seats 175 in the audience, has an el- 
liptical auditorium, domed roof, four entrances to the stage arranged 
symmetrically, and a lobby circling the entire auditorium. The audience 
sits in raised seats arranged around four sides of the auditorium, while 
the acting area is in the center of the theater. Farce and comedy are the 
type of play best adapted to penthouse presentation. ‘“‘It is a sociable 
theatre,” writes Mr. Hughes, “‘where the audience becomes vitally a part 
of the action, and where laughter is contagious.”’ 


Dr. Will Scarlet, technical director of the remedial program in New 
York high schools, in an address before a recent convention of the As- 
sociation of Teachers of Mathematics in New York City, estimated that 
in many American secondary schools one pupil out of four does not know 
how to read sufficiently well to cope with his content subject. His address, 
which is published in the April, 1939, number of High Points, stressed the 
responsibility of all teachers, regardless of the subject field, for the im- 
provement of pupils’ reading ability. 

Dr. Scarlet insisted that the content of mathematics is closely involved 
in the language which conveys the thought, and that the teachers of 
mathematics are under obligation to give systematic guidance in the in- 
tensive type of reading required in pursuit of their subject. He urged 
particularly that textbooks in mathematics be so written that the reading 
material might aid rather than hinder the pupil in achieving success in 
mathematics. He suggested that the departmental examinations in 
algebra or geometry should include a question or two requiring the pupils 
to do intensive reading of mathematical material. 


Charles E. Slatkin, a teacher of English in Samuel Tilden High School, 
New York City, takes editors and publishers of literature textbooks to 
task in his article in High Points for June, 1939. He believes that teachers 
who must contend with the radio, the movies, and Look and Life for 
student interest are in need of a more skilfully prepared edition of Treasure 
Island than is at present available. He suggests in place of the tombstone 
biographies commonly provided a spirited anecdotal account of R. L. S. 
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in the manner of the New Yorker Profiles, an illustrated vocabulary of 
sea terms, two or three chanteys with musical notes, two or three plates 
showing clipper ships, a colored plate or two of a pirate or buccaneer, 
pictures of doubloons and guineas, and possibly a literary map of England. 

In Silas Marner, why can we not have plates showing rural scenes and 
landscapes, a map of Warwickshire, a brief account of spinning, the old 
wheel and loom, a comparison of the Raveloe Tavern with modern bar 
or grill? Cuts and other visual aids and materials capable of competing 
with Sunday movies are often available in the museums situated in the 


larger cities. 





NATIONAL BEST SELLERS OF THE WEEK PRECEDING 
SEPTEMBER 9%: 
The Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck. Viking. 
The Web and the Rock, by Thomas Wolfe. Harper. 
Black Narcissus, by Rumer Godden. Little, Brown. 
. Next to Valour, by John Jennings. Macmillan. 
. Captain Horatio Hornblower, by C. S. Forester. Little, Brown. 
. Inside Asia, by John Gunther. Harper. 
Not Peace but a Sword, by Vincent Sheean. Doubleday, Doran. 
. Days of Our Years, by Pierre van Paassen. Hillman-Curl. 
. Reaching for the Stars, by Nora Waln. Little, Brown. 
. Wind, Sand and Stars, by Antoine de St. Exupéry. Reynal & 
Hitchcock. 


‘ Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of ninety-five bookstores. 
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COUNCIL MEETING CHANGED 


The New York meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English will occur on November 23-25 
instead of on November 30-December 2 because of 


President Roosevelt’s change of Thanksgiving date. 
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BOOKS 


READING IN HIGH GEAR 

A noteworthy change has taken place during the past few years in 
remedial reading instruction. Educators, increasingly dissatisfied with 
the usual test-drill-test procedure, have begun to appreciate that poor 
readers have an imperative need for wide reading experience. But poor 
readers have been unable to use profitably the books and periodicals com- 
monly available. Materials appropriate for poor readers must satisfy 
several requirements. They must be diversified so that children’s indi- 
vidual interest may be extended through reading. Materials must also 
be simple in structure so that children will be successful and will engage 
eagerly in reading. In the production of such materials writers and pub- 
lishers have recently made a good beginning. 

The poor reader requires not only appropriate reading materials but 
also guidance in his re-education. Frequently the poor reader’s difficulties 
may be traced to a lack of familiarity with words, books, and libraries; 
to improper study habits; and to a lack of experience in the various areas 
of reading. These deficiencies and the suggestions for their correction are 
discussed in several manuals. Of these books one of the best is Reading in 
High Gear, by Mabel Vinson Cage." 

The book is addressed to the high-school student. The first part con- 
tains lessons in ‘‘how to read.’ Representative of the topics treated are 
the following: the importance of effective reading skill in modern life; 
reading as thinking; getting the main idea as well as important detail; 
writing techniques, a knowledge of which contributes to ease in reading. 
Many exercises are included to provide practice and help with analyzing 
words outlining, using library facilities, and increasing reading rate. The 
need for purpose in one’s reading, and the desirability of adapting one’s 
style of reading to the demands of the material and the occasion are 
prominent emphases. 

The nine chapters in the second part of the book introduce the student 
to various types or areas of reading. Thus one chapter, “People To 
Know,” contains excerpts from a number of very interesting biographies; 


another, ‘‘Places To See,’’ contains selections from travel-vooks; other 


* New York: Harper & Bros., 1938. Pp. 347. 
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chapters are devoted to “This Machine Age,’ “A Glimpse at Science,”’ 
“Fields of Beauty,” etc. Each selection is followed by a short test and by 
several suggestions for related reading. There is a brief appendix contain- 
ing test answers and suggestions for teachers. 

Miss Cage’s language is direct, clear, and simple; her clever use of ver- 
nacular expressions, analogies, and drawings should help to make the 
book easy reading for all but the poorest readers in the high school. The 
subject matter in this manual, if judiciously selected in terms of chil- 
dren’s individual needs, should be of value to many students. A definite 
place may profitably be made in the ninth-grade English course for the 
presentation of information such as is contained in Reading in High Gear. 

Davip Kore. 


CuicaGo TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION 

In the Foreword of Book I of Thought and Expression’ the authors state, 
‘‘We have chosen the title] because we have come to believe that instruc- 
tion in English is concerned chiefly with the process of thinking and the 
ways in which the results of that thinking find effective expression in our 
spoken and written language.”’ The authors’ approach is further governed 
by the assertion of Dr. Thomas that “the mastery of English . . . . is the 
mastery of accomplishment in the two hemispheres of learning—the 
hemisphere of mechanics and the hemisphere of creative, purpose- 
ful, thoughtful activity in reading or expression”’ (II, 6). This duality 
of organization gives the possibility of attacking problems of mechanics 
by two avenues. The texts take up mechanical problems first incidentally 
in the course of dealing with creative expression in Part I. Then as Part 
II of each volume contains what is practically a handbook of mechanics 
(with drills), this part may be used for the assault direct when that is 
called for. Moreover, creative expression itself is available by a double 
approach: through the means of expression (the whole composition, 
paragraph, sentence, word) and through forms (narration, description, 
exposition, etc.—or in the more advanced Book II, the short story, in- 
formal essay, etc.). All this varied treatment and interlocking lends the 


t Charles Swain Thomas, Myra Adeline Paine, and Nelle Glover Ensweiler, Book I; 
Charles Swain Thomas and Myra Adeline Paine, Book II. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1939 and 1938, respectively. Pp. 536-+-viii and 704+-viii, respectively 
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work the greatest elasticity; teachers should have little difficulty in 
adapting its use to their own tastes and pupils’ needs. 

But such a sketch of the contents does not do justice to the extent 
and variety of helpful material that has been gathered in the texts—e.g., 
the pages on orientation, theme correction, projects dealing with outside 
interests, using the library, and speech activities. 

A feature that deserves attention is the manner in which the texts link 
reading with expression. Book I (which is suited to junior high school and 
the lower grades of senior high school) treats reading and expression con- 
currently; Book II (for the upper grades) has a substantial chapter on 
creative reading. Experienced teachers will appreciate the importance of 
this treatment for the improvement of both reading and expression. 

Incidentally, a great number of the given examples of expression are 
from student work. An invitation to use words as well as young Alvin 
Whitmore does in his essay, ““The Sentinel’’ is more likely to be fruitful 
than is a plea to outstrip Addison. 

Inevitably the question presents itself: How have the authors handled 
the problems of expression in its peculiar relation to thought? And in con- 
sidering this aspect of the texts one must confess a certain disappoint- 
ment. It is difficult to see how their treatment of thinking can lead to new 
and valuable solutions of the problems of English teaching. It seems high- 
ly questionable, to say the least, whether such devices as the changed- 
word test (involving paragraphs each of which contains an incongruous 
word to be recognized) or puzzle-solving contribute substantially to the 
ability to think in the social context. The question is whether it is not 
possible to perceive certain basic principles in the relationship of mental 
experiences and expression, and to teach the workings of these principles 
throughout expression—even, perhaps, in the mechanics of composition. 
A text so founded would be a close-knit unity with the basic concepts 
implementing the teaching of expression of every kind. 

And with some relevancy it may be asked whether the authors have 
done all they might have to fulfil their claim of having ‘‘kept steadily in 
view the tremendous part which the English language plays in American 
life’ (II, 693). For example, in the chapter dealing with the longer 
theme and in that on ‘Panel Discussions and Symposiums” in Book II 
there might have been a more vigorous attempt, both by the nature of 
the topics suggested and by the approach proper, to bring students 
to attempt to resolve more of the critical problems of the day. It is in- 
dicative that the texts contain no study of propaganda analysis. 

Llowever, such shortcomings as these are perhaps inevitable in the 
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present stage of the teaching of expression in its relations to thinking: 
they should not be overemphasized. For the correction of the first of them 
at least, it may be necessary for the professional philosophers of language 
to furnish a key that at present is lacking. For the rest Thought and 
Expression is a work in which both students and teachers will find enjoy- 
ment and profit. It suggests many stimulating composition situations 
and contains an organization that makes for flexibility and thoroughness, 
a valuable correlation of reading and expression, adequate drill material, 
and, not the least important, a manner that should make students like it. 


ARTHUR MINTON 
Boys HicH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW York 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewher 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Christ in Concrete. By Pietro di Donato. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

Many gifted leftists have sponsored the cause of the workingman in popular fiction. 
Their undoubted sympathy and sincerity have made it possible for them to picture the 
trials of the humble in telling phrases. Christ in Concrete is written by a young Italian 
bricklayer; the experiences are his own and the people are his people. This fact makes a 
remarkable difference in perspective—a difference of which the reader never loses con 
sciousness. The book is a Book-of-the-Month Club selection and is proving very popu- 
lar. A chapter ran in Esquire, where it aroused keen comment. 


Return to Dust. By Alice Lent Covert. Kinsey. $2.50. 

This story of dust-bowl Oklahoma farmers is of special interest following The Grapes 
of Wrath. Mrs. Covert, who knows her people well, writes of the brave spirits who stayed 
and carried on; those ‘‘Okies,’’ she believes, who became the bane of California were in 
most cases shiftless in Oklahoma. Walter Winchell—-and others—have complained that 
Return to Dust was not receiving the attention it merits. As an honest picture of a rural 
community preserving its self-respect it is rapidly gaining favor 
Children of God, By Vardis Fisher. Harper. $3.00. 

The 1939-40 Harper Prize Novel. Mr. Fisher, who was born and reared in Idaho, is 
of Mormon ancestry on both sides. For four years he has been director of the Federal 
Writers’ Project in Idaho. His story—very long and in small type—is the epic of the 
Mormons. The story opens with the religious experiences of the boy Joseph Smith 
under the violent exhortations of evangelists of many sects. While Smith and Brigham 
Young hold the foreground, there are many lesser characters. Young is created as a 
finer, stronger man than Joseph Smith. The subject of plural marriage is handled with 
humor and gentle irony, but the pioneer efforts of the Mormons are treated with ad 
miration and respect 
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The Open Sky. By L. A. G. Strong. Macmillan. $2.50. 

David Heron, son of unadjusted parents, was a doctor very sensitive to the sufferings 
which he met in his profession. His wife was a rich and beautiful woman who did not 
understand her thwarted husband. A brother physician sent him to a beautiful island 
off the Irish coast as a cure for a nervous breakdown. The story is of Dr. Heron’s dis- 
covery that life may be complex among the most simple people. 


Uncle Fred in the Springtime. By P. G. Wodehouse. Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 


Readers will find in this new Wodehouse, the story of Uncle Fred and others, the 
mirth and satire they expect from this author. 


Country Lawyer. By Bellamy Partridge. Whittlesey. $2.75. 

Bellamy Partridge writes the story of his lawyer father’s fifty years’ practice in a 
country town. In tone it resembles Horse and Buggy Doctor. The book is entertaining 
and sure to be popular with readers who have known village life. 


Miss Ravenel’s Conversion. By J. W. DeForest. Harper. $2.50. 
A reprint of a Civil War story published in 1867; at that time it was considered a bit 
shocking. Its revival will be of interest for many reasons. 


Magna. By Zona Gale. Appleton. $1.50. 

This small-town love story, published since Miss Gale’s death, deals with a girl’s 
choice between peace and adventure. 

Star Spangled Virgin. By DuBose Heyward. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.00. 

The author of Porgy and Mamba’s Daughters writes another Negro novel. The scene 
is laid in the Virgin Islands, among humble people whose reactions to the New Deal may 
be universal. 

The Strangest Places. By Leonard Q. Ross. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

Readers of the inimitable Education of Hyman Kaplan will enjoy equally well this 
new book by the same author. 

Ararat. By Elgin Groselove. Carrick & Evans. $2.50. 

Time: 1895 to close of World War. Background: Armenia, Russia, Turkey. The 
experiences of an American missionary and a Russian aristocrat, the courage of op- 
pressed people, and the human values men struggle for. 

The Arrogant History of White Ben. By Clamence Dane. Doubleday. $2.50. 


Literary Guild selection for September. A well-written allegorical tale of a scarecrow 
who became dictator of England—after 1950. Big Ben felt that he had been chosen by 
the Lord to scare away the crows (exploiters), and, convinced of his own infallibility, 
ruled with no distinction between good and evil. 


The Hopkins Manuscript. By R. C. Sheriff. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The author of those excellent books, Journey’s End, Greengates, etc., presents an 
apocalyptic novel. The journal of a fussy little Englishman, one of the few survivors 
after the world collides with the moon, tells an ingenious story of the catastrophe. Read- 
ers of Wells will enjoy the tale. 
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Wind, Sand and Stars. By Antoine deSaint Exupery. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
td ital 
o2. 75 
Co-selection of the Book-of-the Month Club for July is this reminiscence of a noted 

French flyer. Much of his flying was over the Sahara, and he gives us a new sense of 

both spiritual and physical geography. This is a book of poetry, of beauty, and of under 

standing—a book to be owned. 

Not Peace but a Sword. By Vincent Sheean. Doubleday. $2.75. 

The popular author of Personal History presents his own personal observations of 
eventful scenes during the year of March, 1938, to March, 1939. His story opens with a 
bus ride through London and a survey of the British Isles. The Spanish situation, with 
all its complications, is reviewed at length. As a sincere and factual discussion of world 
wide human problems it offers excellent and authentic information. 

I Knock at the Door. By Sean O’Casey. Macmillan. $2.50. 

‘“‘Swift glances back at things that made me.”’ This story of the first twelve years of a 
boy’s life gives a glimpse of Dublin slums, the churches of the poor, and an attempt to 
educate hungry youth. 

Journey to a War. By W. H. Auden and Christopher Isherwood. Random. 
$2.50. 

Choice of England’s Book Society. The young poet and novelist were commissioned 
to write a book about the war in China. The well-illustrated result of their efforts has 
been well received in England. 

The Modern Reader. By John Beecroft. Doubleday, Doran. $3.00. 

Such excellent collections as this one, omnibus volumes of excellent writing, are 
increasingly popular. This one contains stories and excerpts from many of our leading 
authors and a complete novel by Somerset Maugham. 

Bridging the Years. By Cale Young Rice. Appleton. 

These reminiscences of the poet—novelist-story-writer are written in an entertaining 
style and prove to be an excellent commentary on life and literature of the last sixty-five 
years. Few men have had such varied experiences or know so many people and places of 
importance. The vigor and sincerity of the author’s personality permeate this story of 
his life. 

The Wizard of Oz. By Frank Baum. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.19. 

Many adults will be interested in this new edition of the first (and best?) of the 
popular series of Oz books. 

The Fine Art of Propaganda: A Study of Father Coughlin’s Speeches. Prepared 
by the Institute for Propaganda Analysis under the supervision of Drs. 
Alfred McClung Lee and Betty Briant Lee. 

The Institute for Propaganda Analysis was established in 1937 to conduct non- 
partisan studies in the field of propaganda and public opinion. 

Why Meddle in Europe? By Boake Carter. McBride. $2.00. 

Mr. Carter has written this book to answer such pertinent questions as those which 
he has so ably answered in his radio talks. He is strictly nonpartisan and bases his 


opinions upon careful investigation. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 


Proceedings of a Conference on the Educational Production of Motion Pictures. 
Ohio State University, 1938. Sponsored jointly by the College of Education 
and the Department of Photography of Ohio State University, the National 
Council of Teachers of English, and the Film Project of the American Council 
on Education. 

\n extremely valuable collection of addresses setting forth principles and procedures 
for the use of motion pictures in the school and the production of films by students 

Edgar Dale, Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Helen Rand Miller, Hardy R. Finch, and Eleanor 


D. Child are among the contributors. 


Do Our Students Know What We Are Talking About? By Joseph Mersand. 
No. 1 of the “Modern Education Chapbooks.”’ Brooklyn, N.Y.: Modern 
Chapbooks. $0.25. 

A pamphlet setting forth suggestions for the enrichment of vocabulary instruction in 


the secondary school. 


A Decade of Biographical Plays, 1928-1938. By Joseph Mersand. No. 4 of 
‘Modern Drama Chapbooks.” Brooklyn, N.Y.: Modern Chapbooks. $0.25. 
An interpretative essay surveying the recent plays dealing with well-known char- 

acters. A table containing the names of the characters, the titles of the plays, the 


authors, and the number of performances of each is included 


Enriching the Reading Program, Part II. By Elbert Lenrow. Prepared for the 
Commission on the Secondary School Curriculum of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. 

The current section of this innovating bibliography of prose fiction for supplemen 
tary reading in the senior high school and college embraces those titles which deal with 
the relation of the individual to the social environment. The list is designed as an aid to 
teachers who wish to use literature in the clarification of issues and purposes so perplex- 


ing to the adolescent. 


Commencement and Promotion Programs in Pennsylvania Secondary Schools. 
sy Lester K. Ade. Bull. 240, Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

\ pamphlet describing the changed point of view concerning commencement pro- 
grams and a list of subjects suitable for school commencement, with a complete descrip 


tion of a school program. A list of readings and references is appended 


The Story of the Recorded Word. New York Times. 
A sketch of the history of printing designed as a commentary upon the display of 
exhibits in the New York Times Building on “The History of the Recorded Word.” 


Numerous illustrations of early efforts at recording language are presented 
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FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Live English, Vols. I and II combined. By Easley F. Jones. Appleton-Century. 
$1.80. 


A highly practical book for high-school English, with clear explanations, abundant 
illustrations, and appropriate practice exercises. Real-life language activities and stu- 
dent interest in such modern problems as the newspaper, the radio, and the photoplay 
are given adequate attention throughout the fairly large volume. The familiar Jones 
reference system and a basic spelling list of four hundred words are printed inside the 


covers. 


Making Sense, Vol. III. By J. Paul Leonard and Rachel Salisbury. Illustrated 
by J. H. E. Clark. Scott, Foresman. $0.84. 


Like its well-known predecessors, Making Sense (Vol. III), is a complete textbook 
and workbook containing the needed textual explanations and the perforated practice 
exercises. Part I of the volume, which is intended for the upper grades of high school, 
provides practice in getting ideas to be used in speech and writing. Part IT provides 
practice in giving ideas for effective expression, and Part III is a reference section deal- 
ing with the correct forms of speech and writing. 


The Practice of Composition. By John M. Kierzek. Rev. ed. Macmillan. $1.60. 


One-fourth of this volume is a textbook dealing with the development of the theme, 
the use of the dictionary, spelling, grammar, and the sentence. The remainder is a 
handbook of English providing graded exercises classified according to an ingenious 
reference system in the fields of grammar, the mechanics, punctuation, vocabulary, 
clarity, paragraph organization, the use of the library, and types of prose writing. 
Numerous progress tests and a detailed Index are provided. 


Diction and the Dictionary. By James Irwin Wallace and J. Cayce Morrison. 

Acorn. $0.96 (4¢ postage); five or more copies, $0.72 each. 

The current emphasis upon vocabulary as a phase of instruction in the language arts 
makes this new dictionary workbook particularly timely. At the top of each page are 
found the explanations and the directions for the exercises which follow. The pages are 
suitable for inclusion in the student’s notebook. All phases of the use of the dictionary 
are treated: the guide word, key word, diacritical marks, classification of words as parts 
of speech, usage abbreviations, derivations, and the function of the special sections of 


the dictionary. 


Ramona. By Helen Hunt Jackson. Illustrations by W. C. Wyeth and Introduc- 
tion by May Lamberton Becker. Little, Brown. $1.50. 
A new school edition of a popular novel with attractive cover and jacket and full- 


page illustrations in color. 
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Everyday English, Book 1V. By Jacob Lippman. Globe. $0.92. 
A grammar book presenting eighteen weekly lessons with review exercises and 
diagnostic tests on sentence structure and the parts of speech. 


Nor Long Remember—. By Harold G. Hoffman. French. $0.35. 
A playlet in two scenes describing the criticism and ridicule heaped upon Lincoln 
both before and after his visit to Gettysburg. 


A Book of Historical Poems. Compiled and edited by William R. Bowlin. Whit- 
man. $0.75. 

More than a hundred historical poems from English and American literature, in- 
cluding such favorites as Lindsay’s “Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight,” Long- 
fellow’s “Paul Revere’s Ride,” and Byron’s “Night before Waterloo,” as well as other 
famous verses of other times, important for their historical if not their literary sig 
nificance. 











THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


The one indispensable magazine of the theatre 


$3.50 one year--$6.00 two years 


More than 100 schools and colleges use Theatre 
Arts asa text. Every progressive teacher uses it 
for reference. It is a natural adjunct to the 
working material of the English, Drama and 
Speech Departments in every school and college. 
Indexed in the Book Review Digest, Dramatic Index and Readers Guide 


+ 


Theatre Craft Books—Leaders in Their Field 
Write for Catalogue 


THEATRE ARTS INC. 40 East 49th Street, New York, N.Y. 






































F.B.I1. methods 


are inappropriate 
to the conduct of “home reading.” 
Detective procedures to catch a few 
students who have not done the “te- 


quired” reading are misspent energy. 








Save your own energy to stimulate 
and guide your students. Use the 


Cumulative Reading Record 
Devised by MARGARET M. SKINNER 


to show you each student's taste and 
actual accomplishment. 


$.03 per pupil $.07 to $.09 for four years 


Sample free 


211 West 68th [Muriel 
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